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ecutives 


No matter what laxative 
you are using.... you 
owe it to yourself to try 


EX-LAX Ff: 
ie ith 
ay 


What does your 


doctor look forin a 


the SAFE gentle laxative 
that tastes like chocolate 


eo. The Ideal Laxative 
t 


or 
Men, Women and Children 


Headaches? 

: Coated Tongue? 
Bad Breath; 

Poor Appetite ? 
Sallow Skin? 
Lack of Energy? 
Wake Up Tired? 
Feel Out of Sorts 2 


Constipation may be 
the cause says the dector 


-FREEMA 


«7 INC, 


ROTO LITHO 


A NEW PROCESS IN 
WINDOW DISPLAY 


An attractive combination that 
gives a new kick of novelty— 
a new snap and depth and 
brilliance to photographic dis- 
plays—plus the pull of COLOR. 


ROTO-plus-litho may be just 
the “something new” to rouse 
new dealer interest in your 
displays. Let us discuss _ its 
possibilities — NOW! 


Specializing 
in Windowand 


store display 
adverfis ing 


EX-LAX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
431-443 Atdantic Avenue, Brooklyn NY. 
Skink herons 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


January 8, 1931 


Mr. Lawrence J. Engel, 
Einson-Freeman Co., 
511 East 72nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Larry: 


I was a little skeptical about 
the possibility of getting results with 
rotogravure in combination with lithography. 


The window display which you made 
for us certainly gave me a new insight into 
this technique; and even though ours was 
the first job which you ran in your new 
plant, I couldn't find a single fault with 
the finished display. 


Thank you for your cooperation, 
not only in the execution of the mechanical 
details, but also for the splendid advice 
that you gave us while the display was being 
conceived. 


Sincerely yours, 


J lita 4 
Sidney ei 0 


Vice-President 


| 


MOGKAPRERS 


OFFICES AND COMPLETE 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 


New England Office: 302 Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


| STARR & BORDEN AVES., LONG ISLAND CITY, NVY- 


yy 
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Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Pafented Double Tier C 


Licensees for Canada—Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada 
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a}| Vermont’s Quarrying Industries 
| have an annual output value of 


17 Million Dollars 


| Vermont’s production of granite for monumental and building purposes leads the coun- 
| try. In the Barre district alone the making of granite memorials gives employment to more 
than 4,000 highly paid workers. 

| Vermont supplies 60 per cent of the monumental and statuary marble and 29 per cent 
| of the building marble of the country. The great bulk of the business centers in West 
| Rutland and Proctor. 

| In addition, Vermont has valuable and extensive deposits of asbestos, slate, talc, soap- 
| stone and other quarry products. 

| The total annual output value of Vermont’s quarrying industry is seventeen million 
q dollars. Yet this is only one of Vermont’s big sources of income. Dairying, fruit growing, 


maple sugar, forestry and manufacturing provide a continuous and large per capita income. 
Six cities cover the six trading areas of Vermont. Each of these cities is served by a 


| Vermont Allied Daily. Plan your campaign to include Vermont and blanket the state with 
Vermont Allied Dailies. 


VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


BARRE TIMES BENNINGTON BANNER BRATTLEBORO REFORMER 
BURLINGTON FREE PRESS RUTLAND HERALD ST. JOHNSBURY CALEDONIAN-RECORD 
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“The public warehouse is literally a 
branch house of the manufacturer or 
producer using its service. It is 
equipped to handle all warehousing 
details and problems with its own 
shipping and clerical staff, and there 
is no doubt that it can handle dis- 
tribution at considerably iess expense 
to the shipper than any other method. 
We ship many carloads of our prod- 
ucts to public warehouses for distri- 
bution locally and into surrounding 
territories. Our saving in distribu- 
tion cost amounts thereby to approx- 
imately twenty per cent.” 


Edward S. DePass, 
General Traffic Manager 


CARNATION COMPANY 


In 189 Cities.... 
We’ ll Be Your 


Branch House 


Helping You to Increase Sales, Speed 
Up Your Service and Cut 
Distribution Costs! 


Merchandise warehouses operated by mem- 
bers of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation are located in every distribution center 
of importance—ready to furnish all necessary 
facilities and services required for the strategic 
spot-stock distribution af raw materials, manu- 
factured articles and service parts of every kind. 


The flexibility of such a distributing system 
is almost unlimited. You can use as many 
warehouses as your business requires ... in 
two cities, in twenty cities, or in'a hundred 
cities! Costs are based on the number of 
units of your goods that are handled. You 
have little or no overhead if business is dull 
and very few shipments are moving through 
the warehouses . . . and whether business is 
dull or brisk you pay only on a “piece work 
basis’ for goods actually stored or distributed 
by AWA warehouses. Such flexibility in con- 
trolling costs enables you to ex- 

pand your business without risk, 
and to make important sav- 
ings by using our warehouses 
instead of operating your 
own branches at a fixed 
overhead. 


Full details of the AWA 
Plan are described in our 
32-page booklet, sent free 
on request. 


a a 
AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1857 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, IW. 
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Marine Midland’s Study 
of New York State 


Nearly 17 per cent of the wealth of the 
United States in terms of buying power is 
in the New York State business area, ac- 
cording to “Profitable Selling in America’s 
Greatest Market,” an analysis recently 
made by the Marine Midland Group of 
sixteen banks in that state. The analysis 
was made to enable firms doing business 
in the state to concentrate their efforts in 
the districts where the opportunities are 
greatest and thereby curtail their selling 
costs. This is in line with the present 
feeling that the biggest problems facing 
industry today are those of selling rather 
than of production. 

The New York State area has more peo- 
ple than any other trading district in the 
United States, with 12.8 per cent of the 
total population of the country, and the 
per capita prosperity of its residents, ac- 
cording to the figures given in the 
analysis, is 30 per cent higher than the 
per capita prosperity of the country as a 
whole. Three-fourths of the wealth of the 
area—12¥/4 per cent of the wealth of the 
country—is concentrated in the New York 
City metropolitan area, extending into New 
Jersey and Connecticut. 

These figures refer to the general public 
with respect to ‘“‘products that everybody 
buys.” In products bought by industry, 
the proportion of the New York State 
area to the country as a whole is still 
greater—22 per cent—and again three- 
fourths is concentrated in the New York 
metropolitan area. 

In farm wealth, as measured by value 
of farm products and livestock, the New 
York State area, according to this Marine 
Midland analysis, contains 514 per cent 
of the total for the country, slightly over 
one-third of which is in the New York 
City area. (Are these the wealthier 
farmers who are still parting with their 
good money for Brooklyn Bridge and the 
Woolworth Building, or is the market 
down around Wall Street characterized as 
rural?) The Buffalo territory has slightly 
over one-tenth and the Albany-Troy terri- 
tory slightly under one-tenth of the total 
farm wealth of the area. 

The New York State area as studied 
contains two cities of over 500,000 popu- 
lation, including New York City with 
6,958,782; twelve cities of 100,000 to 
500,000 population; thirty-seven of 25,000 
to 100,000 population; eighty-four cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 population; and 264 
cities and towns of 2,500-10,000 popula- 
tion. There are 3,841,358 families, 2,021,- 
637 dwellings, 1,098,845 private telephones 
and 1,979,275 automobiles. 

The report is a monumental one, well 
gotten up by K. O. Smith of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. Copies of this 
limited edition are available from the 
Marine Midland Group, Inc., Marine Mid- 
land Bank Building, Buffalo, New York, 
or from the Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York, 120 Broadway New 
York City. 


BY WALTER MANN 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Motor Vehicle Regulations and Taxation 
in Foreign Countries. Information in con. 
nection with regulations includes the fol. 
lowing: automotive capacity, construction, 
lighting, highway and brake regulations, 
The subject of taxation is presented in al. 
phabetical order for each foreign country, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Fifteen cents. Ninety-three pages, 


Radio Markets of the World—1930, 
This booklet presents information as to the 
development of radio broadcasting in for- 
eign countries. The data covers such 
subjects as the characteristics of the popu- 
lation, the laws governing the use of re. 
ceiving sets, the physical characteristics of 
the various countries, the present status of 
radio development in each, etc. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Twenty cents. 110 pages. 


Retail Credit Survey — January-June, 
1930. Covers summary of all stores. 


Commerce Yearbook of Foreign Coun- 
tries. This is Volume II of the Govern- 
ment’s annual reports of foreign trade. It 
contains economic reviews and _ statistical 
tables for each of sixty-six foreign coun- 
tries, covering production, transportation, 
labor conditions, price movements, public 
finance, currency and exchange and foreign 
trade. It also shows comparative world 
statistics by countries, area, population, ag- 
riculture, manufacturing, transportation and 
finance. Total exports and imports and 
trade with the United States is also given. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. $1.00. 700 pages. 


Trends in the Foreign Trade of the 
United States. This is a study of trends 
in the foreign trade of the United States. 
It presents a brief review of the factors 
underlying the many changes since the 
World War, particularly the significance 
and implications of the new status of the 
United States as a creditor nation. 
Analyses of the major world markets for 
exports of the United States are also made. 
Our requirements for foreign products, the 
sources and amounts of the specified com- 
modities are given consideration in this 


book. National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York 
City. $3.50. 330 pages. 


Copy Technique in Advertising. By 
Richard Surrey. A very interesting an 
valuable book on copywriting. Special 
emphasis is made on a system of copy 
synthesis, copy sources and copy construc: 
tion. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. $4.00. 294 pages. 


A Study of the Prices of Chain and In- 
dependent Grocers in Chicago. Price = 
parisons are made on standard brand foo 
products between selected chain and inde: 
pendent grocery stores. University © 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 
Fifty-five pages. (Not for general free 
distribution. ) 
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The 
World-Herald 


GAINS 


in Omaha 


The World-Herald was one of few 
newspapers in the country which 
printed more lines of total paid ad- 
vertising in January and February 


1931 than in the same two months 
in 1930. The figures: 


Total Paid Advertising 
1931 Jan. 
wir 1,869,266 
1930 Jan. 
and Fas 1,858,976 
Gain—10,290 Lines 
The Bee-News linage of 1,046,122 for Janu- 
ary and February, 1931, showed a loss of 
84,728 lines compared with January and 
February, 1930. Measurements by the 
Haynes Advertising Company. 
Omaha’s comparatively good busi- 
ness condition is strikingly attested 
by the healthy increase in Omaha 
local display advertising for the first 
two months of this year over the 
same two months of last year. The 
linage of the Omaha stores in The 
World-Herald during the two pe- 
riods: 


Local Display Advertising 
— 2 ,094,2 12 
1930 Jan. 1,018,948 


and Feb. 


Gain—75,264 Lines 


Local display advertising in the Bee-News 
for January and February 1931 was 634,396 
lines, a loss of 19,712 lines compared with 
January and February of 1930. Measure- 
ments by the Haynes Advertising Com- 


OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


February, 1931, Average 
Daily 121,042, Sunday 120,517 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


National Representatives 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to 
executive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 
business letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies 
which publish them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media arranged to show the nature of the 


, ' ; data, by whom compiled, the fre. 
Memphis and the Mid-So Bie: ee ee 
“-— . ei foc ge = ~ of compilation and where pub. 
southerner, you will find the reading sieseae 
of this booklet an excellent way to Radi 
bring your education about the south, anal 
its present production and its poten. Radio Advertising as an Everyday 
tialities, up to date. The southern Seller of Goods. We can think of no 
industrial scene is changing so rapidly better way to tell you what you will 
that it behooves the alert marketing find useful in this booklet than to pick 
executive to keep a watchful eye on out at random a few of the headings 


developments down there. Paper and given in its table of contents. Here 


furniture manufacturers will be in- they are: What radio can accomplish; 
terested in the facts about the enor- | merchandise radio; what can be said 
mous timber resources; food manu- — that cannot be printed; radio circu- 


facturers and canners will find the lation; when listeners tune in; what 
data on truck, fruit, dairy farming they like; local, chain and spot broad- 
and poultry raising pertinent. Trans- casting; essential elements in the pro- 
portation, public utilities, banking, gram, and costs. 
finance and allied information are Other phases of radio advertising are 
given, as well as detailed circulation  treated—all treated—all of them in- 
and advertising figures about the formative, and valuable to the adver- 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, to tiser. Prepared by Doremus & Com- 
which we are indebted for this survey. pany. 
Food Industries—A_ Fact-Picture of . ‘ 
the Food Field. Research has put the Sales Conventions and Meetings 
food industry under the microscope Convention and Sales Meeting Data 
and dissected its component parts— = om 22 United Hotel Cities. Describes 
production, consumption, exports, im- — the convention service offered by the 
ports and other major phases—and United Hotels of America, from the 
McGraw-Hill lays them before you in — arrangement of exhibits to the registra- 
this booklet. Graphs demonstrate the tion of delegates. It gives data that 
relative annual production value of — are convenient to have on tap about 
the various food classifications. each of the twenty-two hotels of the 
Growth trends in food manufacture — group, such as seating capacity of the 
are traced in terms of number of convention rooms, exhibit space, room 
establishments, number of wage earn- rates, restaurant services and charges, 
ers, value of products. Provides a and miscellaneous data. Also a list of 
summary of data from the 1929 — suggested places to visit in each of 
Census of Manufactures; maps show- __ the twenty-two cities. 
ing where food is manufactured and 
wea it a —— charts and Sales Contest Prizes 
tabulates the food import-export situ- : ,  s 
ation in the United States, a lastly, ne Gif ‘ — ’ ws ce 
describes the circulation of the pub- ——— lection 0 i i 4 
lication which offers this valuable prizes for os le , contests, vie te 
a trated and giving relative costs of the 
various items. The sales managef 
New England Economic Data. The planning contests this spring will find 
research committee of the New Eng- here some excellent sales-stimulus sug- 
land Council has done an admirable gestions. There are gifts for yout 
job of assembling and publishing in  salesmen’s wives, sweethearts, mothers, 
this booklet the sources of statistics children, and for themselves, not to 
about this territory. The listings are § mention mothers-in-law. 
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Significant News 


e e@ e@ Industrial employment and wages showed im- 
rovement in February for the first time in a good many 
months, the Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, an- 
nounced last week. The data supporting this statement 
are preliminary figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
a 1.4 per cent employment gain and a 7.5 per cent payroll 
gain, comparison being made with the figures of the month 
before. These gains, Mr. Doak says, are more than sea- 
sonal. 


@ @ @ Losses in securities and real estate in the 
troubled year 1929 amounted to $661,733,366 as reported 
in the income tax returns for that year just put out by the 
Treasury Department. The average loss in this field dur- 
ing the prior three years, as shown by the returns for 1928, 
1927 and 1926, was $192,612,558. It appears, therefore, 
that the Wall Street collapse which began in October, 
1929, caused unusual losses deductible from income for 
that year of $469,000,000. 


e @ @ Less than half a billion dollars of extraordinary 
individual losses in the wreck of 1929 is far below esti- 
mates current at the time of the crash. But the losses of 
those who held on into 1930 in the forlorn hope of a 
rally have still to be recorded from the returns of that year. 


e @e e In any case, however, the figures (incomplete 
though they are) are significant as evidence that the 
troubles of 1930 were the anticipated cause of the stock 
market tumble rather than the result of that disaster. By 
way of contrast, it is interesting to recall that work people, 
not counting agricultural and office workers, lost at least 
$7,000,000,000 in wages during 1930, thereby impairing 
buying power with lamentable effects on business. 


@ @ e@ The average price of commodities did not 
change last week, the Irving Fisher index number stand- 
ing at 76.0, the same as the week before. 


@ @ @ Department store sales in February were 
slightly larger than in January but 9 per cent less than 
in February a year ago, according to preliminary figures 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 


@ @ @ Cotton cloth production has risen sharply in 
the last seven months, especially recently, the index num- 
ber having reached 86.7 last week compared with 67.4 in 
August. This is one bright spot in the industrial skies, 
notable even in the textile industry which, after long 
ptostration, is showing decided powers of recovery. 


@ @ @ Maxwell House Coffee’s price to dealers was 
cut five cents a pound last week, the most drastic reduction 
thus far made. This radical step undoubtedly presages a 
tedoubled drive for volume and may lead to lively times 
in the coffee trade which for some time has been enjoying 
an exceptional degree of prosperity. (An editorial note 
on this subject will be found on another page.) 


© @ @ New life insurance in February written by 
forty-four large companies totaled $911,937,000, 9.1 per 
cent less than in February, 1930. In January the decrease 
Was 10.7 per cent. 


® @ e Radio apparatus exports are rising in value— 
fom $1,523,207 in January, 1930, to $1,672,904 in 


January, 1931. Small as the gain is, it is significant in 
view of the fact that total exports of electrical equipment 
were $4,837,000 less in January this year than last year, 
the amount being $7,927,000. 


@ e e Sears, Roebuck is going into automobile insur- 
ance in rural districts where, according to estimates, only 
one in five cars is insured because such territories are not 
attractive to insurance agents. The business will be by 
mail, not in any case by stores. 


@ @ @ = Six cities in Indiana, Michigan and Ohio hav- 
ing a combined population of 559,208 had total retail 
sales in 1930 of $326,732,322, of which independents had 
60 per cent, chains 30 per cent, the other 10 per cent 
going to what the Census of Distribution classifies as other 
types of organization. The cities are: in Indiana, Elkhart 
and Mishawaka; in Michigan, Kalamazoo, Port Huron 
and Flint, and in Ohio, Akron. 


@ @ @ In these cities there were 5,014 independent 
stores and 1,463 chain stores. The independents had 
14,933 full-time employes, the chains 8,416. The wages 
and salaries in the independent stores amounted to $21,- 
955,524, in the chains to $11,719,250. Taking no account 
of the facts that the payroll of the independents makes 
no allowance for the proprietors and that the wages and 
salaries include in both cases payments to part-time em- 
ployes—trather important omissions—the average per capita 
earnings of independent store employes were $1,470, 
those of the chains $1,392. Full particulars of the census 
will probably clarify this situation. 


@ e@ e Outdoor advertising on the Pacific Coast has 
been freed from monopolistic contro! by a decree, issued 
without contest, by the Federal court for the southern 
district of California against Foster & Kleister. The 
petition alleged that the company controlled 80 per cent 
of all advertising structures on the Pacific Coast and did 
90 per cent of the outdoor advertising business there. 


@ @ @ The company was ordered to sell La Fon Sys- 
tem, Los Angeles, and to refrain from buying the stock 
or assets of other competing companies. It was further 
enjoined from engaging in any of fourteen specified illegal 
trade practices said to have been used in creating the now 
forbidden monopoly. 


@ @ @ Half the silverware sales (49.5 per cent), the 
Census of Distribution finds, are made by manufacturers 
to dealers, 36 per cent to manufacturers’ own wholesalers, 
11.7 per cent to outside wholesalers and 2.2 per cent to 
commercial and industrial users. Leather belt manufac- 
turers sell 70.4 per cent of their output direct to users. 


e@ @ e@ Exports in February, valued at $226,000,000, 
reached the lowest level for any month since February, 
1922; imports, $175,000,000, were the smallest since 
September, 1921. 


@ @ @ General Motors’ sales to consumers in Feb- 
ruaty were 11 per cent more than in January. The year 
before the gain was 16 per cent. 


@ e e@ The sharp rally in silver prices is attracting 
attention because of its expected tonic effect on world 
trade. The rise is due to the better outlook in India. 
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A chart of the life of the average specialty product looks like this. But, says Mr. Boulware, if the situation 
is thoroughly understood, the right type of selling can save it from oblivion. The chart is explained in the 


article. 


How Price Competition 
Destroys a Specialty Market 


GGRAVATED price situations 

always come hand-in-hand with 

business depressions and the 

one, or maybe both, come as a 
direct working out of human tenden- 
cies which were developed not within 
the depression, but had their basis 
laid some time before. 

In times of prosperity we tend to 
get into a neck-and-neck, unthinking 
stampede with our competitors, result- 
ing in our product, our proposition 
and the power we put behind our 
product and our proposition becoming 
almost identical with these same fea- 
tures of our competitors’ programs. 
With the passing of these margins of 
difference, several things happen. The 
prospective customer, under the influ- 
ence of everyone pushing the same 
thing, comes to know the industry's 
product pretty well. He feels he 
knows it a whole lot better than he 
does. He evidences considerable bore- 
dom at, or even refusal to listen to, 
the salesman’s attempt to glorify and 
unravel the mysterious superiorities 
that exist now only in the salesman’s 
and manufacturer’s mind. 

Then comes the necessity for the 
sales program to depart from the sell- 
ing of the merchandise on the basis 
of what it will do for the customer 


Almost every specialty product goes through a 
period of more or less rapid growth to reach a peak 
of the market, enjoy prosperity for a time and then 
die on the rocks of dog-eat-dog price competition— 
that is, unless the individual manufacturer is astute 
enough to save it through smart sales strategy. How 
that can be done is suggested in this careful analysis. 


and the development of a program 
based entirely upon the price appeal, 
since this latter can be the only point 
of difference. In price appeal selling 
there is no constructive building of a 
desire for goods, but only the provok- 
ing of people to buy who already want 
the merchandise either as a result of 
natural causes as in the case of food, 
clothing and shelter, or as a result of 
an artificially stimulated demand aris- 
ing from the previous pure specialty 
effort in selling and advertising 
through which the customer has come 
to know the merchandise, understand 
its use and feel a desire for it. People 
want things only because of what these 
things will do for them, not because 
of the price at which these things may 
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be obtained. A greatly lowered price 
on a staple commodity that many have 
been made to want will greatly in- 
crease its sales, the market having 
been greatly broadened, first by com- 
ing down to meet the degree of desire 
on the part of those who could afford 
it at the old price, and second, by the 
reaching of an entirely new market in 
those who could not previously afford 
it. 

In no business is the price consid: 
eration such an all-important one, and 
in no business does it need to bk 
handled with such a depth of under 
standing of human and economic 
action, as in the specialty business. 
Particularly is this true in the case of 
those typical specialties which have 
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short life as such, and under terrific 
promotion quickly take their places as 
staples in our daily life. Almost all 
products of this kind go through a 
very definite and certain cycle, the 
only variation between different prod- 
ucts of this kind being in the time 
element, this time consideration being 
long or short due to the promotional 
power that is put behind the product. 
From the consideration of the progress 
of a typical specialty through this 
cycle, I believe, the selling fraternity 
can gather the method for bringing 
any individual business, any industry 
and of course, finally, the whole busi- 
ness structure, out of the present 
depressed condition. 

Reproduced with this article is a 
curve roughly illustrative of the prog- 
ress through the life, death and resur- 
rection of a specialty wherever it is 
left to its own devices uncontrolled by 
a patent situation, a monopoly or other 
protective influence such as having 
the industry so expensive and com- 
plicated to enter, and the margin of 
profit so relatively small, as to pre- 
clude all but a few entering it. 


The Rise of a Specialty 


The line XY represents the break- 
ing point in profits, let us say, for both 
manufacturer and retail outlet, because 
in the specialty business these go 
hand-in-hand. 

A represents the point of invention 
or conception of the product. 

A to B represents the period during 
which money is being lost through 
experimentation, bad product, heavy 
selling expense and all the other 
things to which the product at this 
time is heir. 

The period B to C represents the 
time during which the product has 
become acceptably perfected, and sales 
volume is beginning to increase 
tapidly enough to stop the downward 
progress or rate of losses. In spite 
of costs being somewhat lowered due 
to volume, they are still terrifically 
high due to inadequate tooling, fre- 
quent refinements necessitating losses 
im inventory, and the fact that the 
factory and business are usually still in 
the hands of an inventor or his rela- 
tions or friends. 

At the point C, capital and manage- 
ment enter, having been attracted by 
the success of the product itself and 
the prospect of business success if only 
handled by the right people with 
Proper capital and with the ability to 
stand the gaff for the period of pro- 
motion. 

C to D represents a period of in- 
creasing sales, dawning consciousness 
of the product and its price on the 
Part of the public, high list price, high 
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discount, high selling cost, high cost 
of production. (though gradually de- 
creasing) and intensive outside spe- 
cialty selling effort on the part of the 
dealer who is almost always a pure 
specialty dealer or a larger merchant 
who has established a specialty depart- 
ment in his business to handle this 
product. This is a time of moderate 
advertising, as advertising at this stage 
is entirely too expensive per unit to 
be a large factor. 

At D the curve tends to flatten out 
because of the entry of many more 
people into the business, both manu- 
facturers and retailers. 

The period D to E is, however, the 
golden era in the specialty’s life, since 
it now has general public acceptance, 
is being sold in tremendous quantities 
still at the high prices, high discounts 
and high profit return to all con- 
cerned. It is a period of high sales 
for the industry and lowered manufac- 
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General Sales Manager, Syracuse 
Washing Machine Corporation, 
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turing cost, but of tremendous adver- 
tising and increasing selling cost per 
unit. This is the point also where the 
seeds of destruction are sown because 
during this period it will be found 
uniformly that practically all the prod- 
ucts in the industry have become 
almost identical in quality, function, 
appearance and price. The product 
has been considerably simplified and 
the public has become pretty conver- 
sant with the individual standard fea- 
tures of this type of product. 

C to E has been the great period of 
selling the idea, of selling what 
the product will do, of building up 
in the public's mind an acceptable 
price in connection with the product 
and of creating a desire for the prod- 
uct at this price. Many people, of 
course, have not bought and many 
more have not been able to buy at this 
price, but the great portion of the 
population have been sold on what the 
product will do for them, and as a 
result want it. 

At the point E, the tremendous vol- 
ume that is very evidently being done 
on the product and the evident accept- 
ance on the part of a vast portion of 
the public makes the “boys down- 
town” begin to feel that the time is 


ripe for them to offer the product at 
less than the prices that have been 
firmly built up in the public’s mind 
during the period CDE, and to have 
the public flock in to buy with the 
attendant elimination of the high 
specialty selling expense on the part 
of both the manufacturer and the 
dealer. 

The period E to F is that during 
which the manufacturers, with assur- 
ances of high volume, furnish these 
staple machines to the downtown 
trade or to mail-order houses at prices 
representing a considerable cut from 
previously conceived prices. For in- 
stance, at the point E a conception of 
a price has been built up over a period 
of time from C to E; at the point E 
the price is cut, say 25 per cent, with 
the aid of the manufacturers and a 
tremendous volume is done during the 
early stages of the pure price appeal. 


Price Appeal Wears Out 


After a short period of time, how- 
ever, since they are not now selling 
constructively but are selling purely 
on price, this price will wear out as a 
bargain appeal and will become the 
accepted price in the public’s mind. 
The price must then be cut again in 
order to pull people in by advertising, 
and so 20 per cent of the present price 
is taken off as an inducement. This 
has almost as good an appeal as the 
first price cut has, first because it is 
still a real cut in dollars; second, be- 
cause it is broadening the potential 
market; and third, because the price 
situation has not yet become very con- 
fused. 

This price, however, soon wears out 
again as a bargain appeal and it has 
to be cut further 10 or 15 per cent 
which, constantly repeated with more 
and more outlets constantly entering 
the field, quickly tends to get the price 
down to where it is just sufficiently 
above the actual cost of production 
to furnish a small margin for the 
manufacturer and a small margin for 
the dealer, but which will not support 
the increasing amount of advertising 
that is constantly becoming necessary 
in order to pull the customers in to 
buy the machines. Also the small 
margin the manufacturer has will not 
support the wholesale selling organiza- 
tion he is beginning to have to put 
back in the field in order to sell against 
the great number of manufacturers who 
have come into this price scramble as 
it became evident that the avalanche 
was on. 

Consequently, when it has been 
found between F and G that this sell- 
ing expense, due to the dog-eat-dog 
type of price competition that has 

(Continued on page 518) 


We Won the Baking Industry by 
Helping to Solve Its Problems 


As told to a staff writer 


BY DANIEL ?P. WOOLLEY 
Vice-President, Standard Brands, Inc., New York City 


HAT is believed to be the 

first offer of practical serv- 

ice by a manufacturer was 

made by the makers 
of Fleischmann’s yeast at the Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia, in 
1876, in the form of a circular which 
read, in part: 

“Bakers will find compressed yeast 
the most economical and suitable for 
all services. A practical baker will be 
sent to give instructions in its uses, 
when necessary.” 

Ever since then the makers of 
Fleischmann’s yeast have continued to 
work with the baker, and have im- 
proved and expanded their service to 
him. 

The rise of the baking industry 
from modest beginnings to a billion- 
dollar business in half a century has 
been phenomenal. After the Civil 
War, the bakers of this country made 


not more than 5 per cent of the bread 
consumed in the United States. Today 
96 per cent of the bread market be- 
longs to the baking industry. 

Bakers won the bread market by 
producing a loaf as good as or better 
than the housewife could bake herself, 
and by convincing women of this fact. 
The makers of Fleischmann’s yeast are 
proud to have had a part in gaining 
the bread market by their ‘Eat More 
Bread” campaign in 1919. 

When a few years later only a small 
percentage of home-bread-baking was 
being done, and the baker turned his 
attention to the yeast-raised sweet 
goods market, they lent their support 
with a new advertising campaign, be- 
gun in 1926 in the leading women’s 
magazines. Yeast-raised products were 
pictured attractively and the house- 
wife was offered a booklet telling how 
to serve these products. Over 200,- 
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000 housewives wrote for this booklet. 
Many wrote the second time, asking 
for recipes for making these products. 
The makers of Fleischmann’s yeast en- 
deavored to turn this business over to 
the bakers, by giving the housewives 
a list of bakers in their community 
where they could buy a variety of 
producers such as those advertised in 
the magazines. 

The variety-of-breads national mag: 
azine advertising continued until this 
year, when it was discontinued in 
favor of the radio. January 5 of this 
year began the new Fleischmann 
variety-of-breads radio advertising, the 
“Three Bakers,” who broadcast evety 
Monday evening over sixty-eight sta- 
tions of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Each Monday evening a certain 
yeast-raised product is featured and 
many other products are mentioned. 
For instance, all during Lent of this 
year Hot Cross Buns are discussed. 
The baker ties up with this great 
national advertising by baking the 
product featured in the broadcast, by 
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displaying it in his store window and 
by reminding the housewife through 
the medium of store cards, window 
strips, circulars, blotters and news- 
paper advertising that he bakes all the 
roducts she hears about on the 
“Three Bakers” programs. The tie-up 
material is prepared for the baker by 
the makers of Fleischmann’s yeast and 
is supplied to him at cost. In this 
way it is hoped that the sales of the 
baker's yeast-raised products will show 
new increases. 

It is not only on the merchandising 
end of his business that the makers 
of Fleischmann’s yeast work with the 
baker. They also assist in every way 
they can in helping him to solve his 
production, distribution and _ other 
problems incidental to the smooth 
running of a modern, up-to-date bak- 
ety. 
A staff of Fleischmann bakery ex- 
petts is always ready to go into the 
bakery and work with the baker. 
They help him to produce the high 
quality goods women demand today. 
They work up new formulas with him 
and overcome production dif- 
ficulties. They give him a 
hand in starting a new busi- 
ness or remodeling his store or 
opening a new bakery. 

Working with the baker, 
this service department brought 
out the basic sweet dough, 
from which the baker can pro- 
duce over fifty varieties of 
yeast-raised sweet goods, such 
as are now being advertised 
over the radio. The results of 
their experiences with bakers 
the service men have gathered 
into ‘A Treatise on Baking,” 
which covers practically every 
phase of the baking industry. 
They are now working up a 
new manual, “A Treatise on 
Cake Baking,” that will tell 
how to produce a variety of 
quality cakes from one basic 
cake formula, which can be 
varied so as to make seventy- 
two different kinds of cake. 

Fleischmann service works 
persistently to keep abreast of 
the developments in the baking 
dustry, to find new methods, 
formulas, etc., for bakers. It 
maintains a number of labora- 
torles—one of them, in New 
York City, is the largest of its 
kind in the world. In these 
laboratories the makers of 
leischmann’s yeast have made 
discoveries that have been of 
gteat value to the industry. 

When it was found that 
malt improved the taste, tex- 
ture and keeping qualities of 


bread, the Fleischmann laboratories 
experimented and produced a superior 
malt, which was called Diamalt. 
Today over 19,000 bakers use Fleisch- 
mann’s Diamalt with gratifying re- 
sults. 

Today there is another market of 
vast proportions that is beckoning to 
the baker. At present about 81 per 
cent of it is in the hands of the 
home-baker. It is the cake market. 
Government figures show that $1,500,- 
000,000 worth of cake is consumed 
yearly in this country. Of this amount 
the baker gets only 19 per cent. The 
makers of Fleischmann’s yeast of re- 
cent years have been working with 
the baker to assist him in getting more 
of this tremendous market. Their 
experience with yeast has taught them 
the importance of the ingredients— 
especially the leavening agent—in 
producing quality goods. So their 
first step was an attempt to find a 
high quality baking powder that 
would produce fine cakes and meet 
bakery requirements. For years they 
experimented. At length with the 
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Through research for better bak- 
ing material and methods, profes- 
sional training of bakers and the 
continuous dissemination of ideas 
for new breads and cakes which 
will encourage consumers to pur- 
chase a greater variety of bakery 
goods, Fleischmann has made un- 
usual progress in developing the 
baking industry as a big market. 


merging of the former Fleischmann 
Company and the Royal Baking Pow- 
der Company they were able to com- 
bine the experience of the Royal 
chemists and the Fleischmann chem- 
ists. The result has been a new 
baking powder entirely different from 
any other on the market, and designed 
specifically for bakeshop production 
—a baking powder that aids the baker 
to produce high quality cakes, neces- 
sary to win over the home-bakers. 

Fleischmann’s baking powder has 
been on the market only a short time 
but has already built up a large fol- 
lowing among bakers. It has a 
“bench tolerance,” which enables the 
baker to mix his batter whenever he 
pleases and let it stand until his ovens 
are free to bake it. This characteristic 
saves him time, and is unique because 
all other baking powders must be 
baked immediately after they have 
been mixed in the dough. 

Another important link in the chain 
of Fleischmann service is its famous 
delivery service which insures the 
baker’s yeast supply. It brings him 
his yeast when he needs it. 
Its regularity is such that it is 
said to be possible to set your 
watch. by it. Regardless of 
weather conditions, torn-up 
roads and other hazards, it 
never fails. Local representa- 
tives bring to the local baker 
the experience and help of 
the whole organization. These 
men work with the baker, 
helping him in every way they 
can, to make the baking indus- 
try stronger. 

Still another way the makers 
of Fleischmann’s yeast work 
with the baking industry is the 
training of young bakers. For 
this purpose a baking school in 
New York City is maintained. 
This school was_ established 
twenty years ago, and was the 
first baking school in the 
United States. Its purpose is 
to give bakers the knowledge 
and experience that will enable 
them to realize greater success 
in their business. It has helped 
to educate over 1,800 bakers. 
The students come from all 
over the world. The school 
guarantees a free education in 
baking for every baker regard- 
less of color, creed or natién- 
ality, who is willing to study. 
The only qualification neces- 
sary is that the baker have at 
least one year’s actual bakeshop 
experience. 

Every student is given indi- 
vidual instruction. While the 
(Continued on page 518) 
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How to Improve 
Returns on Your 
Window Displays 


BY R. V. WAYNE 


President and General Manager, Wayne Services, Detroit 


ANUFACTURERS are prob- 
M more dissatisfied with 

the returns on their invest- 

ment. in window displays 
right now than ever before. 

This is not due, however, to any 
marked decrease in the effectiveness of 
window displays; it is due, rather, to 
the manufacturer’s realization that he 
doesn’t always get all he pays for 
when he invests in window displays 
for his dealers. 

That the window display is one of 
the most valuable of all advertising 
mediums was conclusively established 
long ago. Manufacturers consider it 
so valuable that they spend millions 
of dollars in preparing and installing 
displays; dealers consider it so valu- 
able that they devote a considerable 
part of their most costly floor space 
to it. It is becoming more and more 
effective as the art is developed fur- 
ther and as local conditions become 
more favorable for ‘window shop- 
ping.” It is only fair to add also 


that window display services are bet- 
ter now than they have ever been. 

Nevertheless, the manufacturers 
have good reason to complain, for 
there is undoubtedly a great deal of 
wasted investment in window displays. 
My guess is that about 25 per cent 
of all the dealer window displays paid 
for by manufacturers are either totally 
or largely ineffective. 

As I said before, though, the 
services are improving. Two or three 
years ago, when I made a tour of the 
entire country checking up on one 
manufacturer’s window displays, 1 
found about 35 per cent of them 
worthless or nearly so. In one city 
I personally checked every one of sev- 
eral hundred displays and found 
more than half of them unsatisfactory. 

On this trip I found that about 5 
per cent of the displays paid for had 
never been installed at all. Another 
5 per cent of them had been installed, 
but had not been left in as long as 
our contract called for. The other 25 
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per cent had not been properly in- 
stalled and the great majority of them 
had been mixed with other goods. 

It is agreed that the window dis- 
play is highly valuable. The manv- 
facturer wants it, the dealer wants it 
and even the consumers want it. Yet 
it is admitted that some 25 per cent 
of such displays supplied dealers by 
manufacturers are ineffective and that 
manufacturers are dissatisfied on that 
account. 

Let’s see, then, what can be done to 
bring greater returns from the invest- 
ment. 

Many specific things can be done 
along this line and, for convenience, 
we will group these in two classes; 
what the window display service 
should be required to do, and what 
the manufacturer himself can do. 

The window display service em- 
ployed by a manufacturer to install 
displays in dealers’ windows should be 
required to: 

1. Install all the displays ordered. 

2. Install them promptly. 

3. Install them according to speci- 
fications. 

4. Install them artistically. 

5. Install them in the best loca- 
tions. 

6. Install them in the best win- 
dows. 

7. Notify local wholesalers when 
installations are made. 

8. Check all city windows person- 
ally at frequent intervals. 

9. Blacklist all dealers who do not 
cooperate fully. 

10. Give the manufacturer other 
windows in place of any that are 
found to be ineffective for any reason. 

The first requirement is elementary 
and fundamental. The manufacturer 
employs a window display service to 
install displays at an agreed amount 
per window, he sends the service a list 
of dealers in whose windows the dis- 
plays are to be made and he ships the 
displays to the service. The unpleas- 
ant fact is that some of the displays, 
probably 5 per cent, are never used 
at all. 

Such displays are frequently intend- 
ed to support an advertising campaign 
in newspapers, over the radio, by sam- 
pling or other medium; at other times 
they are of seasonal goods or the dis- 
play is intended to take advantage of 
some temporary condition, such as an 
epidemic. Unless the displays are 
installed promptly, they will lose 
much of their effectiveness. Never- 
theless, some services, 
inadequate personnel, lack of or- 
ganization or plain indifference, will 
take several weeks to install a large 
number of displays. 

This entire article could be devoted 
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to the third requirement—that of in- 
stalling displays according to specifica- 
ions. Remember that I found about 
25 per cent of one manufacturer’s dis- 
lays not according to specifications. 
The most common specific faults were 
insufficient crepe paper used, wrong 
colors of paper, display not properly 
mounted, careless or improper ar- 
rangement of goods, split windows, 
merchandise other than ours in our 
display, displays in vestibule windows 
instead of front ones as specified and 
some of the fixtures not in place. 
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Manufacturers are inclined, says this 
writer, to send twenty dummy car- 
tons where fifty are required to 
make a good merchandising display. 
These illustrations show how effec- 
tive a window can be when an 
adequate amount of material is fur- 
nished. 


The fourth requirement needs little 
comment. The service is expected to 
employ trimmers who can and will 
arrange artistic displays. 

When it comes to choosing loca- 
tions, the service can be of great help. 
In Detroit, for example, we have 500 
stores in which we can install a given 
display, but the manufacturers fre- 
quently want only 200 or 300 or so. 
In such cases we always select that 
fumber of the best locations among 
the 500 dealers, whereas we could 
More easily go out and take the most 
Convenient ones, regardless of loca- 
ton, 

The display service is also in 
Position to cooperate with local 
Vholesalers to the advantage of 


manufacturer, wholesaler and dealers. 
Several years ago we introduced the 


Wayne-Clock System, whereby we 
notify the wholesalers of the date of 


a forthcoming window display cam- 
paign by one of their manufacturers, 
then furnish them daily lists of in- 


stallations as they are made during the 


campaign. In contacting the whole- 
saler, we remind him to stock an ade- 
quate quantity of the goods, and in 
furnishing him a daily list of instal- 
lations, we enable him to follow up 
those dealers with a similar sug- 
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gestion. The result is more business 
for everyone concerned. 

After all the above requirements 
have been met, the service must check 
all displays if the manufacturer is to 
get full returns on his investment. 

There are several reasons for this. 
In the first place, the service employs 
window trimmers, usually at an agreed 
amount per window, and it is neces- 
sary to check up on their work to see 
that they installed the display, in- 
stalled it properly and installed it in 
the right place. In checking, we check 
for all the faults enumerated above. 


Then, too, displays are installed in 
downtown stores for a period of one 
week and in all others for two weeks. 
That is the agreement, and if they 
don’t remain in that long the manu- 
facturer doesn’t get all he pays for. 
But suppose another manufacturer’s 
representative comes along and offers 
the dealer some free goods if he will 
let him pull this display and install 
his. The dealer may not feel under 
any great obligation to leave the dis- 
play in for the full period, perhaps 
he thinks it isn’t pulling any too well 
anyway, and, furthermore, he would 
like to have those free goods. He is 
likely to yield and if he does so, the 
service should know it and should 
give the manufacturer another window 
in place of it. 

Even more common is the practice 
of many dealers of slipping other 
goods in with one manufacturer's dis- 
play. If the display is of tooth paste, 
for example, the dealer probably has 
a dozen brands of tooth paste in stock 
and he is tempted to slip some of the 
others in or to add tooth brushes, den- 
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tal floss, shaving cream and almost 
anything else. 

It is the duty of the service to pre- 
vent this by warning the dealers, then 
to blacklist them if they persist. When 
one of our dealers pulls our display, 
allows someone else to pull it or slips 
in other goods, we first remonstrate 
with him, pointing out the fact that 
the manufacturer spent a lot of money 
for it, it ties up with an advertising 
campaign and so on, and we warn 
him that if he does it again we won't 
install any more displays for him. If 

(Continued on page 522) 


Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of 
each major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
statements were consulted for the definition of 
“carrier limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest 
cities within trading radius.” See notes for sources 
of additional material on each market. 
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RUE to the trend shown thus 

far in this series of population 

studies municipal Boston 

gained little in the last decade, 
but the group of suburbs clustered 
closely about the big center outran the 
rate of national growth by a wide 
margin. 

Municipal Boston is confined with- 
in a small geographical area, and its 
population figure is therefore decep- 
tive. Clustered around it is a network 
of prosperous suburbs which are con- 
nected to the city by high-speed trans- 
portation lines. Municipal Boston 
has a population of 781,188, but this 
is less than half the story, as Metro- 
politan Boston, which the A. B. C. 
defines as an approximate fifteen mile 
radius from Boston’s city hall, has a 
1930 population of 1,926,935. 

Suburban Boston, which includes 
the territory from the fifteen-mile to 
the thirty-mile zone, has a population 
of 948,801 which when added to the 
figures above gives 2,875,742 as the 
population of Boston and its thirty- 
mile zone. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
lists thirty-nine small cities within a 
fifteen mile radius of the City Hall. 
As a group these cities gained 25.5 
per cent in population, against a rate 
of 16 per cent for the growth of the 
nation as a whole during the same 
period. Belmont led all other suburbs 
with a growth of 102.3 per cent. 
Arlington gained 93.4 per cent, Mil- 
ton 75.2 per cent and Watertown 
62.7 per cent. 

Due to conditions peculiar to this 
area, the eight largest cities outside 
the carrier limits, but within the trad- 
ing radius, showed a loss of 5.4 pet 
cent. This is undoubtedly attributable 
to the situation in the textile industry, 
the losses being shown in Haverhill, 
Lawrence, Lowell and Brockton, all 
“mill” cities. 

Figures presented on total and per 
capita spendable money income 4s 
tabulated are taken from an original 
statistical study made by SaLEs MAN- 
AGEMENT and presented, complete, in 
the annual reference number of this 
magazine issued September 27, 1930. 
For a full explanation of the method 
through which those figures were 
evolved, see pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
that issue. The figures on per capita 
spendable income as tabulated in this 
series of studies do not agree in all 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Boston 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SaLEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


All Spendable 


’ Per Cent Per Cent Money Per 
- Miles from Population Gain or Population Gain Income, 1929 Capita 
Cities Boston 1920 1930 Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 omitted) Income 
REDS ee ee echo on be wee ee 748,060 781,188 4.4 Suffolk 835,522 879,536 po $1,165,035 $1,325 
MPGHENO, o ccran eee ae arse eure 5 43,184 45,816 6.1 . 
* Revere ees ee ge Seen 6 28,823 35,680 23.8 i: 
WIVIENNOD: sac cces shes cedeecnces 8 15,455 16,852 9.0 = 
ayad Vio URE arene ertPer aca veneers? 10 99,148 102,320 3.2 Essex 482,156 498,040 3.3 535,236 1,075 
WORAOSNE tocol ch he ee ee 1,318 1,654 25.4 = 
SOARES vo ou awce Mie Rees 10 10,874 14,700 35.2 sy 
WSWADIBSCOIE 5 cca cs sco wunes 11 8,101 10,346 27.7 4 
RIMIRON hoa. nevecka neabesmes 6 18,665 36,094 93.4 Middlesex 778,352 934,924 20.1 1,019,065 1,090 
ee rare 6 10,749 21,748 102.3 i 
WiC se eee vee Pies. 3 109,694 113,643 3.6 = 
DE Arr t 5 40,120 48,424 20.7 z 
* Lexington 11 6,350 9,467 49.1 es 
* Malden 5 49,103 58,036 18.2 ek 
* Medford ........% 5 39,038 59,714 53.0 a 
ALS 6. a es eee e eh 7 18,204 23,170 27.3 = 
MONEUNOM, Bice viernes eeaneees 7 46,054 65,276 41.7 Me 
* Reading 12 7,439 9,767 31.3 ss 
oT Ee a a 3 93,091 103,908 11.6 
* Stoneham ......> BE Ee rr aes 7,873 10,060 27.8 E 
wh a eee 10 13,025 16,318 25.3 = 
wo eee 10 30,915 39,274 29.9 a 
* Watertown .................. 8 21,457 34,913 62.7 a3 
a a Oa eae 16 2,282 3,332 46.0 cb 
WT MIMCHOMEE  .opscced hae pcea cee 8 10,485 12,719 21.3 = 
MD ONURE ono: 6 5 secu owsnsiwae seen 16,574 19,434 17.3 se 
BURRITO, 62k ec oe ercance nes nee 10,580 15,712 48.5 Norfolk 219,081 299,426 36.7 368,536 1,231 
WRICORNOE enn ccius ces wens ONG 37,748 47,490 25.8 = 
wot 20 Se een ee were a enemmmie: | 5,945 5,816 —2.2 = 
ls) OT ae ae trae ey aris eet a) OY; 2,639 3,083 16.8 ‘ 
*Dedham ...... iteqicewiasead Oa 10,792 15,136 40.3 rt 
PROVED. ge ce ss Me Pea re 16.6 867 1,195 37.8 
PMNONE cock iwndeesuneeya. a 9,382 16,434 75.2 ; 
SCRE © eidests cctnoe tans emies 13 7,012 10,845 54.7 % 
NEN hg Cores oa ce eis gra aie was 14 47,876 71,983 50.4 is 
eee eee 15 6,224 11,439 83.8 i 
MIWNOMIENEE oon ss en cease On 1,358 2,097 54.4 i 
TOWOGRMNEE ick esse cacarsne We 15,057 20,882 38.7 
MORONEY occds i coctcerceeuee Ware 5,604 6,657 18.8 Plymouth 156,968 162,311 3.4 199,707 1,230 
17) ae SS Pan OR rete 1,771 2,047 55.8 i 
COPVERNNE Gk cess ws cess ues: Sa 53,884 48,710 —9.6 Essex See above 
PRIGHMEESIOR eas iiinclay pale kes 28 22,947 24,204 5.5 3 
MPT. | ions cy oiee Clerc ee omens 14 42,529 43,353 1.9 - 
WP EAGER, sec secataeentinveuce 200m 94,270 85,068 —9.8 a 
WOSNEGGREN) gia soe wenaue ies 20 22,561 25,086 11.2 
SMAI EN os choo Fo hee te estes 25.6 112,759 100,234 —11.1 Middlesex See above 
MOP RIMOES) oes cbida oo ts below owen 36 37,137 37,355 0.6 Plymouth See above 
PORTE boss ha KRU aS. RO 66,254 63,797 —3.7 > 
OPP EOE 6 ns ts bs sad vow nes 32 19,731 21,769 10.3 Bristol 
inde. AC ra a rr = 9,238 10,197 10.4 be 
soapy ne eee 14 12,627 15,049 19.2 Norfolk See above 
re BiSMINGNAME ¢ cos ase box eens 21 17,033 22,210 30.4 Middlesex See above 
yi | EE er ree rns 10,907 13,589 24.6 es 
OF Marlborough .....ccerssesce- 30.8 15,028 15,587 3.7 ic 
WPT EIGGUEES,. - onc vdeccaneeaae se des 19 11,108 12,957 16.6 Essex See above 
SM MOEMER weccccacneneesoeente 29 15,189 21,069 38.7 A 
MO ROADOY: cascada dekercencce 125 19,552 21,345 9.2 iy 
MOT INGWHINUPORE, cvsccecre law swe 37.3 15,618 15,084 —3.4 ms 
OOP IAMOSNNS 6 ptcce ke eekexgsces 42 10,036 11,899 18 6 = 
MEPIBIGOOUE sisson lckemenpaisdiaweere “4004 13,045 13,042 0.0 Plymouth See above 
"EORRAUE, HOME: PER occ odn eases SSae 6s Gx RSW AOE UES A RAO R ET ES 2,472,079 2,774,237 12.2 $3,287,576 $1,185 


* Cities within the carrier limits of Metropolitan Boston as defined by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


radius of the City Hall. ; apt 
** Eight largest cities outside of carrier limits 


*** Other cities and/or counties over 10,000 within Aah. '€. r - ; ; 
figures are from International Magazine Company and the Official Guide of the Railways. 


“Miles from Boston’’ 


but within trading radius (A. B. C.) 
trading radius. 


Cities listed are within an approximate fifteen mile 


cases with the figures printed in the 
reference issue, since they have been 
corrected to correspond with the final 
1930 population figures as compiled 
by the Bureau of Census. At the time 
the Reference Issue was printed only 
approximate figures were available. 
Market information about the 
Boston area may be obtained from: 
Boston: American and Sunday Adver- 
user, Globe, Herald and Traveler, 
Post, Record, Transcript, New Eng- 
land Council (Park Square Building) ; 


Attleboro: Sun; 
prise, Times; 


Brockton: 
Gloucester: 


Enter- 
Times; 


Haverhill: Gazette; Lawrence: Eagle- 
Tribune, Telegram and Sunday Sun; 


Lowell: 


Courier-Citizen and Leader; 


Lynn: Item, Telegram-News; Quincy: 
News, Patriot-Ledger; Salem: News; 
Taunton: Gazette; Waltham: News- 


Tribune. 


Previous studies in this series cov- 
ered New York City (January 31, 


1931) ; Chicago (February 7) ; Phila- 
delphia (February 14) ; Detroit (Feb- 


tuaty 21); Los Angeles (February 
28) ; Cleveland (March 7) ; St. Louis 
and Baltimore (March 14). A sim- 
ilar study of the Pittsburgh and San 
Francisco areas will appear next week. 
Cities are being presented in the order 
of size of municipal population. 


A series of twelve weekly concerts, featur- 
ing Metropolitan and Chicago Opera stars 
and a thirty-two-piece symphony orchestra, 
has been inaugurated by the Simmons 
Company, springs and beds, New York, 
over a Columbia network, 


Butane and Propane Open Vast 
New Gas Appliance Market 


MARKET for fuel appliances 

estimated at $200,000,000 has 

been opened up by the de- 

velopment of butane and pro- 
pane gases for domestic use. Added 
to this appliance market are the sales 
of physical equipment and installation 
labor estimated at $162,000,000 and 
the rise in sales of food products par- 
ticularly adapted to preparation by 
gas. 

Butane, propane, etc., are petroleum 
gases, or hydrocarbons, that can be 
liquefied at ordinary temperatures 
and, therefore, shipped in tank cars. 
In small towns affording 250 to 1,000 
meters, small tank plants are being 
established to store this gas, mix it 
with air or other gases and send it 
through gas mains in a miniature rep- 
lica of the city gas plant. Already 
some 150 such plants have been erect- 
ed or are under way in several states. 
In one case, a community of 300 has a 
plant with as few as eighty-eight 
meters. 


Two- Year-Old Market 


The development of this market be- 
gan only two years ago, but at present 
almost every big petroleum company is 
beginning to be actively engaged in 
selling these gases. Among these are: 
five Standard Oil companies, Shell, 
Warren and Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany. 

Already some 55,000 installations 
of bottled gas such as Pyrofax or Phil- 
gas have been made. ‘Added to this 
are domestic installations of natural 
gas, although the big pipe line now 
being built from the Panhandle of 
Texas to Chicago is primarily intended 
to supply fuel for industrial consump- 
tion. 

There are three types of development 
in suburban areas, smaller towns and 
in rural districts. They are ‘“minia- 
ture” butane or propane gas plants; 
bottled gas installations, individual to 
each home, such as Pyrofax, and 
finally natural gas, particularly along 
pipe line routes. 

R. W. Thomas, vice-president and 
general manager of Philfuels Com- 
pany, Detroit, recently estimated the 
domestic market for fuel appliances 
as follows: 


BY HERBERT KERKOW 


No. of 
Fuel Families Using 
Manufactured and natural gas. 17,500,000 


Woodand: coal) ....05.5.5.64% 7,700,000 
Gasoline and kerosene ...... 6,500,000 
a ere 1,000,000 
a ere ree 55,00u 


Approximately 14,000,000 families 
using wood, coal, gasoline and kero- 
sene are therefore prospects for gas 
fuels. 

“Let us determine the division of 
these prospects between the smaller 
towns which might profitably be 
served by piped gas, and the more 
scattered suburban or rural territories 
which must of necessity be handled 
by ‘bottled’ gas or electricity,’ Mr. 
Thomas said in a recent speech before 
the manufacturer section of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. ‘A compila- 
tion of data on towns in the United 
States having a population of over 
1,000 indicates that there are 2,423 
towns of between 1,000 and 2,500 
people and 667 towns of over 2,500 
population now without piped gas 
service. This list was approximately 
correct June, 1930. 

“The aggregate population of the 
1,000-2,500 group of towns is 3,727,- 
262, or an average of 1,538 persons 
a town. If we assume an ultimate 
saturation of one meter for each seven 
of population in the territory served 
these towns should provide an average 
of 220 gas meters. In the group of 
towns of over 2,500 population we 
find a total of 2,540,592 people, or an 
average of 3,809 persons a town. On 
the same basis of saturation figures, 
we find that we can reasonably antici- 
pate an average of 544 gas meters in 
each town. The total population in 
these two groups of towns appears to 
be 6,267,854. Therefore, 895,408 
potential new gas customers may be 
available. 

“Let us assume that only one-half 
of this large population will be even- 
tually supplied with piped gas. We 
will still have about 450,000 poten- 
tial gas users and appliance purchasers 
who will average at least $150 each 
for their range and water heater re- 
quirements alone. This market on a 
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conservative estimate, therefore, 
amounts to at least $67,500,000. 

“From the standpoint of the pipe, 
meter, regulator and gas plant appara. 
tus manufacturers, this market offers 
tremendous possibilities. Using our 
former assumed figure of 450,000 
customers and estimating that a mini- 
mum investment in plants and dis- 
tribution system of $100 a customer 
would be necessary, we find that at 
least $45,000,000 will be spent within 
the next few years in providing gas 
service in the smaller communities 
throughout the United States. . 

“The potentialities in the bottled 
gas industry will reach even greater 
proportions. Of the more than 14,- 
000,000 families in the United States 
using wood, coal, gasoline and kero. 
sene now, we have disposed of 450,- 
000 as potential users of piped butane 
gas and have assumed that 450,000 
more will be handled by natural, 
manufactured gas high pressure main 
extensions, electricity or will continue 
with their present methods of utilizing 
the lower grade fuels. A simple 
deduction leads to the belief that 13,- 
000,000 families will still use the in- 
convenient low form value fuels, most 
of them in suburban or rural territory 
where piped gas can never be made 
available. The field belongs exclu- 
sively to bottled gas or related forms 
of fuel distribution. 

“Let us grant that only one in ten 
of these families will have the pur- 
chasing power to buy bottled gas serv- 
ice or will be located at points where 
delivery of bottled gas is practical and 
profitable. We will then have a poten- 
tial of some 1,300,000 users who will 
buy at least $100 worth of appliances 
each or a total of $130,000,000 for 
appliances alone. The investment 
necessary to supply these customers 
will vary from $50 to $150 a customer 
with an eventual average of about $90. 
Therefore, approximately another 
$117,000,000 will be spent in physical 
investment, to handle these more fe- 
motely located customers. A_ large 
part of this will go to cylinder manu: 
facturers for the bottled gas containers. 

(Continued on page 521) 
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FIRST ASSISTANTS TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


EX-ORATORY 


For the past 12 months the American busi- 
ness man has been treated to a swell course 
of free lectures. 


He has, it seems, been all wrong the past 
few years, because he believed in prosperity 
too much. Now he doesn’t believe in pros- 
perity enough and he had better get on the 
job so as to pull the country out of its slump. 


So far the business man hasn’t paid much 
attention to the solemn preachments, peppy 
predictions, cheer-up slogans and other ma- 
terial intended to give him a big shot in the 
arm. 


Apparently he has small faith in oratorical 
hypodermics. He would rather have a 
plain, home-made remedy in the shape of 
a program of his own. 


t+ ££ F 


And that’s what the whole country needs. 
Lots and lots of individual programs sprout- 
ing up everywhere. A program for every 
business concern. With a dash of boldness 
in it. Nothing reckless. But a program that 
does stick its neck out a couple of extra 
notches. 


CALL THE 


If this sounds reasonable to you as a sales- 
executive, then why not discuss it further 
with the Boone Man? 


* % & # 
The Boone Man speaks your language. 


He enjoys the confidence of sales executives 
—and keeps it. 


He represents 22,000,000 consumers. 


He interprets THE WEALTHY MAR- 
KETS—markets that are always good mar- 
kets no matter how poor the national psy- 


chology is. 


He brings merchandising facts to you that 
are basic to your business and not window- 
dressing for himself. 


He is a trained man in modern selling 
methods. 


* % 8 & 
If you have a program, or are shaping 
one, the Boone Man has a kit of prac- 


tical marketing tools that you probably 
would like to borrow. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING, 57th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, 


DETROIT BOSTON 
Hearst Building Fidelity Philadelphia General Motors Bldg. 5 Winthrop Square 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Trust Building 


NEW YORK CITY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Temple Building 


EVENING 
New York Journal Chicago American Albany Times- 
Boston American Omaha Bee-News Union 


Baltimore News 


Detroit Times Syracuse Journal 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times- 
Washington Times Rochester Journal 


SUNDAY 


Union Detroit Times 


Syracuse American Baltimore American 
Omaha Bee-News’ Rochester American 


Why Keyspray Sales Jumped 
40 Per Cent in 1930 


LTHOUGH 1930 generally 

was a year of depression, the 

Keystone Chemical Company, 

Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, was 
able to make it the best year in its 
history. Sales were increased over 40 
per cent. Six years ago Keystone en- 
tered the field with a new product, 
under the trade name of ‘‘Keyspray,” 
a preparation for killing moths in 
overstuffed furniture and for prevent- 
ing moth damage to new furniture, 
carpets and rugs. Today Keyspray is 
used by many of the leading fur- 
niture and department stores, furni- 
ture manufacturers, clubs, apartments, 
hotels, etc. 

Supplementing this market, furni- 
ture and department stores that use 
Keyspray retail it to their customers. 
Where formerly these stores evaded 
discussing moth trouble with their cus- 
tomers, Keystone now urges them to 
present the problem and its remedy 
and sell these customers the household 
size Keyspray. 

Keyspray, in presenting its proposi- 
tion to the furniture dealer and the 
department store furniture division, 


tm. 


BY BR. J. TYRRELL 
President, Keystone Chemical Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


uses two sales weapons. For many 
years the furniture industry has suf- 
fered losses due to the attacks of 
moths. Whenever a woman brought 
up the question of moths in mohair 
furniture, the floor clerk would ignore 
that point and tactfully lead her over 
to furniture with different covering. 
Yet, mohair furniture carries more 
profit for the dealer than almost any 
other kind. To meet this situation 
Keyspray holds group meetings with 
department managers and floor clerks 
to explain the entire cycle of moth life 
and give instructions on how to re- 
assure the housewife and restore her 
confidence in mohair and wool-cov- 
ered furniture. 

A proper follow-up of this train- 
ing gives Keyspray its second sales 
weapon in building business for the 
furniture retailer. Here’s how it 
works: Keyspray is packed in con- 
venient household sizes and sold to 
the dealers at prices which make it 


Keyspray has opened 
up the bulk of its 
business by sales dem- 
onstrations. Every 
salesman is equipped 
with an electric 
sprayer and material 
about moths and the 
damage they do to 
upholstered furniture. 
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possible for them to give a customer 
sufficient material to spray a suite. 

Folders are furnished to the dealers 
free of charge and arrangements made 
so that each piece of furniture, when 
delivered to the home, will carry the 
message of moth prevention to the 
housewife. Since a systematic spray- 
ing with Keyspray is mentioned in the 
folders, this feature soon creates a de- 
mand for larger-sized cans of Key- 
spray and brings original customers 
more often to the dealet’s store. As 
a result the dealer not only profits 
from the sale of these package goods, 
but he also has an opportunity to in- 
terest the customer in radio benches, 
magazine racks and other small items 
which are not included in the cus- 
tomer’s original purchase of living- 
room furniture. 

Additional distribution of Keyspray 
has grown through the establishment 
of service branches in Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Toledo, Detroit and Buf- 
falo. These branches, as well as local 
upholsterers in smaller cities, serve to 
“demoth” retailers’ furniture on a 
service basis. To support the work 
of these service stations, the company 
offers a three-year guarantee. 

Keyspray has opened up the bulk 
of its business by means of the sales 
demonstration. Each salesman _ is 
equipped with an electric sprayer, a 
book of photographs showing the 
cycle of moth life, damage done to 
furniture and wearing apparel and 
other special information, testimonial 
letters and advertising leaflets. When- 
ever a new salesman is added to the 
force of the Keystone 
Chemical Company, Inc., 
he immediately gets 4 
thorough training in_ the 
territory which is allotted 
to him. Knowing _ that 
educating the dealers is of 
ptime importance, — the 
company starts the educa- 
tion process with the sales- 
man, under actual field condi- 
tion; the salesman is guided 

(Continued on page 518) 
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ing. report of the American Research Foundation, made 
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ray of surfaced highways in the United States. 

~< Indianapolis, situated at Indiana’s approximate geographical 

Buf- center, is the focal point of this magnificent system of high- 

ocal ways. Its easy accessibility ... and its importance in Hoosier 

€ to eyes as the state’s governmental, retail, wholesale, financial 

ik and industrial capital . . . combine to make Indianapolis the 
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Research—T raf fic 


Signal for Business 


This brief summary of what some leading companies 
are doing about research is clearly indicative of the 
increasing importance this type of work has come to 
occupy in solving sales and distribution problems. 


BY HAROLD B. PICKERING 
Manager, Industrial Division, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York City 


PROMINENT university 

president recently said, “The 

future of America is in the 

hands of two men—the in- 
vestigator (or research man) and the 
interpreter (or business man). Count- 
less thousands of business men, in 
mammoth enterprises and in the 
smaller industries, are asking, “What 
is research—how can it help my 
business ?” ”’ 

There is a lack of information on 
the subject. Possibly this is because 
research is far from being a standard- 
ized profession. John Allen Murphy 
says, “There are as many types of re- 
search as there are people engaged in 
research. Scarcely two proponents of 
this embryo science are following ex- 
actly the same system. And that is as 
it should be.” 

Then there are those who have dab- 
bled in it and found it far from prof- 
itable. Others have put research onto 
their payrolls but, for one reason or 
another, it has not been traceable in 
their plans. Many don’t believe in it 
—they can’t be expected to believe in 
it if what has been done for them 
has not been authentic; if, for in- 
stance, it was used as a_pseudo- 
scientific cloak to lend color and mys- 
tery to an advertising agency solicita- 
tion. Research experts in and out of 
advertising agencies have made mis- 
takes. They have tinctured their find- 
ings with selfishness. In more than 
one instance research was used to 
authenticate an advertising campaign 
-—one more reason why advertising 
accounts leave home. 

The first requirement of all research 
is freedom. The second is courage. 


The investigator must know what he 
is looking for and where to find it. 
He must conduct his investigation 
with complete freedom from bias and 
prejudice. 


He must have courage to 


report what he finds and advise as his 
conscience dictates. He is a business 
doctor. He must make his diagnosis 
and prescribe the proper medicine 
however hard it is to take. 

Research will help nine out of ten 
businesses. It acts like a system of 
warning signals—red and green. It 
tells when to “go” and when to 
“stop.” The business man carries in 
his hands—if he is intelligent—this 
invaluable business compass  (re- 
search). It enables him to stay on his 
course and arrive at conclusions that 
are sound and which lead to commer- 
cial success. Research is also both a 
microscope and a telescope: it investi- 
gates the facts and then fits them into 
the picture. It fosters “truth in ad- 
vertising’”’ by providing the copy 
theme: what some advertisers say 
about their products today makes old 
Ananias look like a church deacon. 
As one well-known man said, “I eat 
a yeast cake a day for a youthful feel- 
ing and use a brand of soap that is 
supposed to give me a_ school-girl 
complexion, but look at me!” 

Our colleges are stepping right 
along in their research laboratories. 
Many of them are one or two jumps 
ahead of some of our most progressive 
enterprises. The department of engi- 
neering research of the University of 
Michigan, for instance, worked on the 
problems of about seventy different in- 
dustrial concerns last year. The con- 
cerns paid over $210,000 for these 
services. The silent type of single- 
phase motor, such as is used in electric 
refrigerators, was developed in a col- 
lege laboratory, after prominent elec- 
trical engineers had said that it 
“couldn’t be done.” Many motor 
fuels are the products of the college 
laboratory. 

Market research is something else; 
so is performance research. One dis- 
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covers what the audience is like and 
where it can be reached. The other 
tells the reason why it should buy the 
product. The first practically puts the 
space buyer out of commission. The 
second does the same thing to the in.’ 
spirational copywriter. Pipe dreamers, 
in the agency business, are passe today. 
You must be both inquisitive and 
analytical. You can’t discover new 
uses for a product or a new market 
for it or how to get more substantial 
business from present outlets by at- 
tending spell-binding conferences. 

Research is fact-finding. It is the 
nearest we come to making marketing 
a science. Here are a few examples 
of the importance being attached today 
to research by industry. They may 
give us some conception of what to 
expect tomorrow. 

Grocery failures in Louisville have 
declined markedly since full publica- 
tion of the Louisville Grocery Survey. 

A prominent New England manu- 
facturer utilized a research man to 
study his markets and help in rede- 
signing a product, with the result that 
he jumped from about twenty-third 
place to third in one year. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Company 
has set up a fund of $1,000,000 to 
maintain a food laboratory. 


American Habits Changing 

Research proves that dietary habits 
of Americans are changing; they are 
eating more vegetables, more sugar 
and more dairy products—and less 
meat and cereals. 

Sales analysis uncovered 3,500 
outlets which one manufacturer didn't 
know existed and resulted in a 15 per 
cent saving in selling expense. 

A Boston tie manufacturer recently 
proved that 80 per cent of us wear 
soft or semi-soft collars and he de- 
signed a new tie just for this market. 

A newspaper and a chain grocery 
have combined delivery services out of 
Indianapolis, with the result that news 
and rolls are delivered together—hot. 

A manufacturer of domestic pump- 
ing equipment found that the popular 
price for pumps was $50 less than his 
ptice. He went to work on a new 
design that would lick competitors’ 
products and prices. He did it, 
eventually cutting the price again be- 
cause of manufacturing economies. 
He cleaned up. 

A New England machine _ tool 
builder, after a careful survey of con- 
ditions, now offers deferred payments 
to purchasers, reawakening interest in 
a merchandising plan which appears 
to have enormous possibilities. 

The University of Chicago is estab- 
lishing a “clinic for sick businesses.” 
It is starting out to make a two-year 
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MOLLOY CATALOG COVERS 


“Talk about Quality!—that Molloy Cover 
Certainly Conveys the Right Impression" 
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Glenside Woolen Mills —Hinderliter Tool Co.— and the 
Builders Woodwork Catalog Covers, convey the impression of 
quality, durability and true value to every one who sees them. 

They are given the advantage of attractive appearance and ap- 
propriate setting by specially designed Molloy Covers, to arouse 
a favorable first impression, so essential in successful selling. 

Molloy Covers are specially designed for each book. They 
are durable to stand hard usage and can be cleaned with a 
damp cloth when soiled. 

Tell Molloy artists about any book you may contemplate — 
let them submit ideas to increase the sales value—no obli- 
gation. If you want catalog suggestions, send for special sur- 
vey “Latest Developments in Plannitig Catalogs’. 

Molloy offers a full range of materials and prices to suit 
any sales problem. 


SEND FOR SA MAP L E COVER 


FLEXIBLE COVERS 
STIFF-BOUND COVERS 
LOOSE-LEAF COVERS 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
FLEXIBLE MOCOTAN 
HOT DIE EMBOSSED PAPER 


MOLLOY COMPANY 


2869 North Western Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. New York Address: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
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study of all the bankruptcies occurring 
in the Chicago area to determine what, 
if any, relation exists between business 
conditions and individual failures. 

The Marine Midland Group, Inc., 
Operating sixteen banks in fourteen 
New York State cities, is proving that 
a banking institution can have a 
proper understanding of the funda- 
mentals of sales analysis: it went into 
market research and issued an exhaus- 
tive study of the market possibilities 
of New York State. The book is en- 
titled, ‘‘Profitable Selling in America’s 
Greatest Market.” 

According to all the traditions of 
the industry, oil burners could not be 
sold in the winter. But Timken-De- 
troit conducted a survey of heating 
plants in the basements of homes, the 
purpose being to point out the effi- 
ciency or deficiency of a heating plant 
in actual use. The result was so im- 
pressive that a sales and advertising 
campaign went into effect on Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. 

General Foods’ recently made a 
careful analysis of the food outlets of 
the United States, including an inven- 
tory of General Foods’ products in all 
grocery outlets in the country. It re- 
sulted in a new selling plan, whereby 
each salesman now handles all of the 
General Foods’ line with one excep- 
tion. Previously there were several 
sales forces, each handling a group 
of the company’s products. 

The new Porcelain Enamel Institute 
will “conduct research in connection 
with the manufacture and marketing 
of porcelain enamel products and in- 
form the public and trade as to results 
of these investigations.” 

The Electrical Association of New 


Pinaud has rede- 
signed its packages 
and now presents 
cold cream in a 
shiny black tube 
with a silver and 
green band. The 
compact is chro- 
mium with a dull 
silver finish. 


York used research to provide infor- 
mation on many things: for instance, 
the value of the New York market 
compared to other cities; the system 
of distribution of electrical energy, 
electrical appliances and equipment; 
the distribution of installation ma- 
terial; the evaluation of the different 
electrical markets; etc. The survey 
proved that New York faces a selling 
job to raise the per capita output of 
energy enjoyed by other cities. 

And so it goes. Volumes could be 
written to prove the country’s faith 
in research. Dr. Julius Klein, Assis- 
tant Secretary of Commerce, said, 
“The term ‘research’ sounds remote, 
professional, cloistered; but now, 
more than ever, business research— 
sound, practical, brass-tack study—is 
vital. It is capable of contributing 
mightily to a renewed vitalizing and 
accelerating of business currents. 
Business executives, if they are to 
guide their course aright, must have 
facts today.” 

According to the Market Research 
Council, research is ‘“‘the collection, 
analysis, interpretation and_ verifica- 
tion of data relating to: 

(1) A commodity or service and 
its sales characteristics ; 

(2) All commercial processes 
through which it passes subsequent to 
its production, and 

(3) Its actual or potential con- 
sumption.” 

With facts like those at its finger 
tips, an advertising agency does not 
have to depend for ideas on pipe 
dreams, inspiration or ten o'clock con- 
ferences. The business of space buy- 
ing is made easy. The account execu- 
tive has a load off his mind. And the 


advertiser himself learns a thing or 
two about appropriations—and on 
what basis they should be made. 

One of the hardest problems of 
business is to face facts and then, look- 
ing them squarely in the face, interpret 
what is going to happen next weck, 
next month, next year, five years from 
now. Being able to visualize tomor- 
row’s markets is not entirely the busi- 
ness of a prophet—or a genius—it is 
the business of business men. They 
are, today, forced to study facts and 
then back their conclusions with cash. 
If they can interpret correctly, they 
are successful. If they disregard the 
signals, or, worse yet, fail to look for 
them, Dun and Bradstreet will soon 
write the ‘‘finis” in red ink. 


Borden Employs Sealcones 


in Orange Juice Debut 
Borden’s Farm Products Company, 
New York, has contracted with Seal- 
cones, Inc., there, for half-pint con- 
tainers to be used by Borden in 
distributing orange juice direct to con- 
sumers in the New York metropolitan 
area beginning this month. 

The Borden orange juice plant is 
located at Tampa, Florida, where sev- 
eral sets of Sealcone machinery to 
make, fill, seal and freeze the juice 
have been installed. 

The frozen packages are shipped in 
refrigerator cars to points of distribu- 
tion where they are kept in cold stor- 
age until ready to go out in fluid form 
on the retail milk routes of the Bor- 
den company. 

The Borden operation contemplates 
the immediate packing of 6,000,000 
half-pint packages. 
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Testimonials 


The Federal Trade Commission, after 
examining several cases, is about to in- 
vestigate the use of testimonials in adver- 
tising. Last Monday E. J. Adams, chair- 
man of the special board of investigation, 
said that the commission holds as unfair 
competition the use of paid-for testimonials 
in advertising, unless the fact that the 
testimonials have been bought is disclosed 
by the advertising text. 

“Whenever we can procure the evidence 
that advertising testimonials have been 
published without such disclosure, if they 
have been paid for,’ he deciared, “the 
board will recommend to the commission 
that it immediately issue a complaint in 
every instance. Furthermore, testimonials 
cannot be legally used to evade the charge 
of publishing false claims as to the mer- 
chandise advertised. The board has re- 
peatedly held that when a vendor publishes 
and circulates a testimonial, even though 
it is voluntary, he becomes responsible for 
every statement made therein, the same as 
if he had made the statements in his ad- 
vertising text. The advertiser cannot hide 
behind the false statements of others.” 


Side Show 


When five progressive senators go into 
business for themselves for a brief period 
during their vacation, the results are more 
political than economic, regardless of- an- 
nounced reasons for the project. The 
Progressive Conference of last week, with 
its emphasis on power regulation, unem- 
ployment and farm relief, should serve as 
a warning to the business executives of 
the country. It means that during the next 
Congress a greater effort than ever will 
be made to put the Government in busi- 
ness and to pass “popular” legislation in- 
tended to increase the popularity of poli- 
ticians at the expense of the Treasury. 

According to several authorities, there 
will be a chance for amendments to the 
anti-trust laws during the next Congress. 
There will be strong pressure for anti- 
chain and other legislation in the field of 
distribution. If this legislation is soundly 
economic it will be beneficial to all factors 
of distribution; if it is “progressive,” 
which means political, it will be harmful 
to business and wasteful to the public. 
The outcome will depend largely on how 
persistently the business men of the coun- 
try, particularly those in the agricultural 
states, write their senators and representa- 
tives and demand constructive measures. 


The Jamison Plan 


Chambers of Commerce and other or- 
Sanizations in six of the larger cities are 
negotiating with the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce for the establish- 
ment of the Jamison plan for the improve- 
ment of general distribution. The plan 
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was started in Indianapolis, and there the 
Chamber of Commerce, in cooperation with 
the bureau, has arranged four meetings 
each for groups of manufacturers, whole- 
sale distributors and retailers. 

The principal subjects for the study and 
practice of manufacturers are ‘The manu- 
facturer’s methods and costs to the con- 
sumer,” “The manufacturer's channels and 
agencies to the consumer,” ‘Costs of credit 
extension” and “Distribution of manufac- 
turers’ commodities.” 

The wholesale and retail groups will be 
handled in a similar way and it is re- 
ported that the success of the movement in 
Indianapolis is assured as a_ practicable 
method of giving all factors of distribu- 
tion the advantages of all available tested 
experience. 


Clothiers Improve Methods 


In Michigan thirty-one large retail 
clothiers, through their trade association, 
have adopted the improved distribution 
methods endorsed by reports of a number 
of investigations in the retail field by the 
Department of Commerce. This is the first 
project of its kind in the clothing field 
and it is expected to have a marked effect 
on the retailing of clothing throughout the 
country. There is no doubt that the 
eventual results will affect buying and 
advertising. 


The Pittsburgh Survey 


Dr. Frank M. Surface, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, with two of his chief investi- 
gators, Howard C. Dunn and Wroe 
Alderson, is in Pittsburgh conferring with 
representatives of food groups and civic 
organizations to determine the _ best 
methods of analyzing the distribution of 
foods in that territory. This looks as if 
the Pittsburgh survey were assured, and it 
is expected that it will be the most valu- 
able investigation ever undertaken in the 
grocery field. In the work the bureau will 
take full advantage of the experience of 
the Louisville survey, and the location and 
size of the city should make the results 
of more value to the majority of food 
manufacturers. 


Merchandising Service Stations 


At the conference of district managers 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce last week, about half of the 
three-day sessions were devoted to domestic 
distribution, and all of the forty district 
offices reported that the demand for do- 
mestic information is growing rapidly. 
The managers made a special study of the 
Census of Distribution so as to offer an 
interpretation of the data that will tend 
to make their offices real merchandising 
service stations. 
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Gains from Advertising 


Although the 1930 figures of the inves- 
tigation of the confectionery and mayon- 
naise industries are not complete, the 
foodstuffs division has reported some re- 
markable gains of individual manufac- 
turers, largely due to advertising. Unfor- 
tunately, the details cannot be published 
because they were given to the Department 
of Commerce in confidence. The report 
states: 

“A manufacturer doing business in pre- 
vious years up to the average in his class 
reports gains of approximately 2,000 per 
cent in January, 1931, as compared with 
January of last year, the product being a 
comparatively new and heavily advertised 
article. A continuing gain of from 
$3,000,000 to $8,000,000 in total business 
has been reported by one manufacturer for 
the three years ending with 1930. The 
report of still another manufacturer, with 
annual sales running well into the millions 
of dollars, shows a gain of more than 50 
per cent in total sales in 1930 as compared 
with 1929. In this case, also, the product 
was a new one, distinguished by a trade- 
mark, and was extensively advertised.” 


Census Reports 


The human side of the Census of Popu- 
lation is being covered by releases that are 
of particular value to sales managers in 
many lines. The following reports have 
been released: 

Age, color, nativity and sex, with 1930 
figures contrasted with those of 1920 for 
Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Georgia, lowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and West Virginia. Also for a 
number of cities in the east and middle 
west. 

Illiteracy and school attendance for both 
urban and rural populations, for fifteen 
States. 

Marital conditions, fifteen years and over 
by sex, for fourteen states. 

Foreign white stock by country of origin, 
for fourteen states. 

Families with radio receivers, for seven 
states. 

Three series of reports on unemployment 
by classes, for thirty-seven states. 

The data on families for seven states 
show the consistent decline of the average 
family in size since 1850, the first year of 
compilation, when the average was 5.6 
persons. The 1860 family was 5.3, and 
the average declined steadily according to 
each ten-year census, to 4.3 in 1920. Last 
year, the average family in New Hampshire 
and Colorado numbered 3.9; in Vermont 
and Delaware, 4; in Arizona, 4.1; in 
Arkansas, 4.2; and in Alabama, 4.5. 

While these reports are issued primarily 
for the press, business officials may have 
them without cost. 
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America’s Retail Volume 
Now $60,000,000,000 


The sales volume of the more than 
1,000,000 retail merchants in the 
country is now approximately $60,- 
000,000,000, Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business, Washington, an- 
nounced this week in an address to 
the Retail Institute, organized by the 
Cincinnati Post, which was broadcast 
to retailers throughout the country. 
In spite of this increase, however, 
business fatalities among merchants 
continue large, Mr. Thorpe pointed 
out. “In Buffalo in 1918 there were 
1,459 independent grocery _ stores. 
Ten years later only 231 of the 
original number, or less than 16 per 
cent, were still in operation. In the 
ten-year period 6,268 independent re- 
tailers had entered business, and 6,053 
had withdrawn. For each store that 
lasted ten years, twenty-seven had 
started and twenty-six had failed.” 
Mr. Thorpe urged the retailers to be- 
come not only ‘“‘storekeepers’” but 
“merchants.” 


Heads Durant Sales 


Clarence A. Triphagen, former sales man- 
ager for the Reo Motor Car Company, has 
been appointed general sales manager for 
the Durant Motor Company, Lansing. 


Kodak on Air Again 


The Kodak Week-End Program of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, will 
be resumed over an NBC network Friday 
evening, March 27. 


Architect’s drawing of the new 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York. 
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Camels-in-Cellophane 
Letter Contest Brings 
1,000,000 Replies 


More than 1,000,000 letters were re- 
ceived by the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company in its national newspaper 
advertising campaign announcing 
prizes for letters on the advantages of 
the new Cellophane wrapper for 
Camel cigarettes. 

Twenty thousand of the letters ar- 
rived by special delivery, 10,000 by 
registered mail. Several thousand 
came by wire, one by cable. 

To inform Camel smokers and dealers 
of the progress in the contest, the 
Reynolds company has inaugurated 
the Camel Caravan, a special news- 
paper. 

Though the contest closed at midnight, 
March 4, the exact number has not yet 
been determined. One hundred people 
are working in two shifts to open, 
number and consider every letter. 
Letters considered interesting and 
worthwhile are being held for second 
and third readings. It is expected 
that about 1,000 of them, the names 
of the contestants covered, will be sent 
soon to the judges—Roy W. How- 
ard of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
Charles Dana Gibson of Life, and 
Ray Long, International Magazine 
Company—for final decision. 

Due to the deluge of replies it was 
impossible to analyze them geograph- 
ically. 

Whether among the thirty-eight prize 
winners or not, the Reynolds company 
will probably send a ‘‘personal letter” 
of thanks to each of the contestants. 


McGraw-Hill Will Have 
“All-Window” Building 
The McGraw-Hill Building, a thirty- 
three-story skyscraper, which will have 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
and associated and subsidiary com- 
panies as its principal tenants, is now 
being completed at 342 West Forty- 
second Street, and will be opened in 
September. 

Except for the piers and columns all 
of the front and side wall elevations 
are a continuous row of windows. 
The name McGraw-Hill will be out- 
lined on the north and south sides of 
a tank and machinery enclosure form- 
ing the top part of the building. 


Seek $300,000 Seattle Budget 


Seattle will have $300,000 a year to spend 
on national advertising if a bill now in 
the state legislature is enacted. This 
measure, providing for a one-mill tax 
levy on property in King County (Seattle), 
was recently passed by the House. 


C. L. Frederick 


Frederick Joins Colgate 
Board; Peet Chairman 


A. W. Peet has been elected chairman 
of the board of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, Chicago, to succeed 
S. M. Colgate, who died recently. C. 
L. Frederick, general domestic sales 
manager, and Sydney Kirkman, presi- 
dent of Kirkman & Sons, a recently 
acquired subsidiary, were chosen direc- 
tors. 

S. Bayard Colgate, who has joined the 
financial firm of Spencer, Trask & 
Company, retires as vice-president but 
remains a director. 


Widen the Distribution 
of Wings Cigarettes 


Distribution of Wings cigarettes, a 
fifteen-cent brand introduced by the 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Com- 
pany, Louisville, in an intensive ad- 
vertising campaign in Chicago last 
summer, has been extended to Detroit, 
Des Moines, Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville. 

Brown & Williamson, a subsidiary of 
the British American Tobacco Cor- 
poration, also makes Raleigh cigarettes 
and smoking tobacco. 


Expand Candy Combine 


A “General Motors corporation’ is being 
established in the candy industry by Candy 
Brands, Inc., formed last December to ac- 
quire Repetti, Inc., New York; E. Green- 
fields Sons, Brooklyn, and Walter M. 
Lowney Company, Boston. The _ latest 
acquisition is Samoset Chocolate Company, 
Boston. 
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MR. REX COLE 


7. 
imely! Direct! Sure! 


Tersely put, these are the reasons 
that make newspapers the backbone 
of all our selling. 


And they reach people when they 
are in a buying frame of mind. Our 
advertisements are our “Business 
News”. They are our touch with 
the public. In the newspapers we 
have found such “news” instantly 
productive. 


No form of selling can supplant 
newspapers with us. They are econ- 
omical. They are flexible. They are 
powerful enough to sway the buying 
trend of vast groups of open-minded 
communities. J J 


REX COLE 
of REX COLE, Inc. 
Distributors of General Electric Refrigerators 
in Greater New York and 7 counties in 
New York State and Connecticut. 


Herald 


NEW YORK 


Main Office 
230 West 41st Street 


ihe tates 


of all our selling 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Verree & Conklin 
681 Market Street 


Hi. in New York and 


its rich suburban territory, Mr. 
Cole claims, no newspaper 
campaign would be complete 
without the New York Herald 
Tribune, and for just one 
reason. 


RESULTS! Based on his 
experience heading a great 
organization which distributes 
General Electric Refrigerators. 


In fact, Mr. Cole reports a 
76.2% increase in business last 
year over 1929. This year his 
sales quota is 50% greater than 
in 1930, and his advertising 
expenditure in newspapers is 
over 100% greater. The New 
York Herald Tribune will carry 
for Mr. Cole, a maximum ad- 
vertising schedule this year. 
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CHICAGO 


John B. Woodward, Inc. 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


DETROIT 


John B. Woodward, Inc. 
6-255 Gen. Motors Bldg. 


For it does give definite returns 
for the advertising dollars spent. 


Its audience is youthful, aggres- 
sive, open-minded to new and 
better standards of living. Its 
circulation in the better sec- 
tions of the city and in the 
suburbs is twenty times as great 
as in the lower class sections. 


The New York Herald Trib- 
une’s circulation represents “A 
City Without Slums”. 


It is a man’s paper and a 
woman’s paper. And, its cir- 
culation is considered by scores 
of advertisers to be without 
equal where pocketbooks open 
readily to sound, sane merchan- 


dising appeal. 


Use the New York Herald Trib- 
une. It can sell your product. 


BOSTON 


Carroll Judson Swan 
926 Park Square Bldg. 


is the newspaper / 4 
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General Foods Reduces 
Maxwell House Price; 
Coffee War Resumed 


A reduction by General Foods Cor- 
poration of three cents a pound to 
jobbers and two cents to dealers in the 
price of Maxwell House coffee this 
week has resulted in a trade ‘‘war”’ 
which has brought the price of various 
national brands of coffee virtually to 
the level of the more widely sold pri- 
vate brands. 

The present price of Maxwell House 
to dealers is now twenty-eight cents, 
and one large eastern chain is selling 
it to customers at twenty-nine. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company is now advertising its Bokar 
brand at twenty-nine cents—sixteen 
cents lower than fifteen months ago. 
Its Red Circle and Eight O’Clock 
brands have been reduced to twenty- 
five and twenty-one cents a pound. 
Coffee has long been one of the 
largest profit items among grocery 
products. Most present coffees are a 
blend of Brazilian Santos and of 
Colombia. Colombia is milder and 
the price generally depends on the 
amount of Colombia coffee used. The 
present price of green Santos is 8.25 
cents and of green Colombia 15.50 a 
pound. Figuring on a fifty-fifty blend 
of the two, the cost of the coffee used 
in the average high-priced blend is 
about twelve cents a pound. Shrinkage 
in roasting and grinding accounts for 
about 16 per cent, thus adding about 
two cents to the cost. Vacuum pack- 
ing adds another four cents, bringing 
the total “production” cost to about 
eighteen cents. Physical distribution 
then adds another cent and selling 
costs, including advertising, now 
amount to about six cents. The en- 
tire average cost of getting each pound 
to the consumer, therefore, totals 
about twenty-five cents. 

It is estimated that General Foods 
sells annually 50,000,000 pounds of 


Maxwell House coffee, a _ larger 
amount than any other “national 
brand.” Of its Maxwell House sales 


volume of approximately $12,500,000, 
General Foods is supposed to spend 
$3,250,000 annually in advertising 
this product. 

Although A. & P.’s total annual vol- 
ume in its brands of coffee is now 
approximately 200,000,000 pounds, 
the advertising costs per pound of cof- 
fee is less than one-half cent. 


Rose Joins Mead Board 


A. L. Rose, vice-president in charge of 
advertising of Mead Johnson & Company, 
infant's food, Detroit, has been elected to 
the board of directors. 


Negro Grocers Promote 


Own Brand of Coffee 
The Colored Merchants Associa- 
tion, a voluntary chain organized 
by the National Negro Business 
League, has recently introduced 
its own CMA brand coffee, sold 
in vacuum tins and retailing at 
thirty-nine cents a pound. 

In certain Harlem stores in New 
York, Albon L. Holsey, secre- 
tary of the league, told this 
magazine, the new coffee is out- 
selling the more popular na- 
tional brands at the rate of six 
to one. 

“A number of Negroes,” Mr. 
Holsey said, “have formed the 
habit of asking for our brand 
of coffee.” 


National Dairy Starts 


to Sell Orange Juice 


National Dairy Products Corporation, 
New York, through its subsidiary, the 
National Juice Corporation, inaugurat- 
ed this week shipments of orange 
juice from its plant at Tampa, Florida. 
The juice will be delivered over the 
company’s wagon routes in New 
York, New Haven, Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Rochester, Memphis, Birmingham, 
Detroit and St. Louis. 

Ten refrigerator carloads of juice, 
totaling 60,000 gallons, constituted 
the initial shipment. The juice is 
defrosted near points of delivery. 


W. T. Atkins, vice-president of 
Skelly Oil. 


Northwest Lumber 
Mills Will Launch 


Joint Promotion 


Seventeen plywood mills of the Pacific 
northwest, providing what is said to 
be the entire production of Douglas 
fir plywood in the United States, have 
united in a three-year cooperative re- 
search and advertising program under 
the direction of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., advertising agency. 

Fabricated plywood, consisting of 
sheets of Douglas fir glued together 
for greater strength and durability, is 
now widely used in radio receiving 
sets, automobile bodies, electric tre- 
frigerators, trunks and many other 
products. The research to be under- 
taken will seek additional uses; the 
advertising program, new markets. A 
joint sales department is also being 
formed. 

Although the sale of Douglas fir ply- 
wood has doubled in the past five 
years, it is believed that the new cam- 
paign will materially increase the sale. 
The advertising committee is headed 
by A. R. Wuest, of Hoquiam, Wash- 
ington. Companies participating are: 
Aberdeen Plywood Company, Aberdeen; 
Aircraft Plywood Company, Seattle; Buf- 
felen Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Tacoma; Harbor Plywood Corporation, 
Hoquiam; Henry McCleary Timber Com- 
pany, McCleary, Washington; M. & M. 
Plywood Company, Longview; Olympia 
Veneer Company, Olympia; Oregon & 
Washington Plywood Company, Portland; 
Peterson Manufacturing Company, Tacoma; 
Robinson Manufacturing Company, Ev- 
erett; Vancouver Plywood Company, Van- 
couver, Washington; Washington Veneer 
Company, Olympia; and the Wheeler, Os- 
good Company, Tacoma. 


Skelly Oil “Merges” 


Market Operations 

The marketing department of the 
Skelly Oil Company has been con- 
solidated with its Skelgas Company at 
Kansas City, under W. T. Atkins. Mr. 
Atkins also becomes a director, vice- 
president and member of the executive 
committee of the company. 

Former head of the retail department 
at Kansas City, he will also assume 
the duties of F. A. Pielsticker, vice- 
president, who died recently. 


Maine Promotion Pulls 


A total of 32,055 letters were received last 
year by the Maine State Publicity Bureau 
as a result of its advertising campaign in 
newspapers and magazines throughout the 
country. This was an increase of nearly 
11,000 over 1929. A total of 131,275 
pieces of advertising literature were dis- 
tributed. Calls at the bureau’s Portland 
offices in 1930 numbered 28,193. 
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COLLINS, 
dent in charge of advertising of R. H. 
Macy & Company, whose resignation was 
announced March 14, has reconsidered and 
will remain with the store. Mr. Collins 
had intended to join Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc, New York agency, as vice-president, 


KENNETH vice-presi- 


on April 1. WILLIAM VICTOR 
BARNES, formerly assistant to the Pacific 
Coast manager, has been appointed a rep- 
resentative in the San Francisco office of 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., newspaper repre- 
sentatives. . . Joseph E. Hanson Com- 
pany, Newark agency, has been merged 
with the Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York—Mr. HANSON becoming a vice-presi- 
dent of the Presbrey company. JOHN H. 
MittER, F S. DIETERICH and BRYANT W. 
GRIFFIN of the Hanson company have 
joined Presbrey in executive capacities. 
. . . ARTHUR T. BLOOMQuUIST, formerly 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, has joined the art department of 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York. : 
A. S. BENNETT, research and merchandis- 
ing counsel with the former George L. 
Dyer Company, is now head of the research 
department of the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. . WILLIAM 
G. FALLON has resigned as general man- 
ager of the World Wide Advertising 
Corporation, New York, to join the adver- 
tising and sales promotion department of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Company. Fuller and Smith 
& Ross, Inc., New York and Cleveland 
agency, has expanded its San Francisco 
office to a complete branch in charge of 
GurtH F. CHAMBERS and C. M. SeEy- 
MOUR, vice-presidents. . . The business 
of the McLain-Simpers Organization, Phila- 
delphia, has been taken over by two ad- 
vertising agencies, McLain Organization 
and the Simpers Company. W. R. Mc- 
LAIN will be president of the McLain 
Organization, Inc.; KARL GRZYBOWSKI, 
vice-president; JOHN L. MCMICHAEL, JR., 
treasurer, and C. ELLIOTT Bars, secretary. 
' HENRY Z. UNGAR has been ap- 
pointed division manager of the Cincinnati 
office of Radio Broadcasters of America, 
Inc. . . . PHitip F. WHITTEN, formerly 
general sales manager of the Dexdale 
Hosiery Mills, and recently with Walter 
C. McMillan, Inc., National Shelter Group 
Advertising Color Service, and JosEPH A. 
REID, JR., recently with Modern Priscilla, 
have joined the sales department of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, New York. 

Several advertising agencies from 
various parts of the country—Louis H. 
Frohman, New York; David, Inc., St. 
Paul; Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta; 
H. Charles Sieck, Inc., Los Angeles; 
Greely's, Ltd., London; and the Agency 
Jegu, Paris—have affiliated for “greater 
cooperation in localized as well as national 
and international sales information.” . . . 
W. R. NEEDHAM and H. Victor GROH- 
MANN have established the hotel advertis- 
ing agency of Needham & Grohmann, at 
New York. They were formerly with 
Harry Latz, Inc., there. W. Hz. 
Loomis, formerly with Loomis, Baxter, 
Davis & Whalen, Kansas City agency, and 
H. E. CLAPHAM, advertising manager of 
the Automatic Electric Company, have 
formed Loomis-Clapham, Chicago agency. 
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“One of the Best 
Advertising 
Mediums” 


—says this West Coast sales man- 
ager about Autopoint Pencils 


A. T. Wintersgill, 

sales manager, Pa- 

cific Clay Products, 
Los Angeles 


ca 
I 
} 


Sales managers will find 

a valuable tip in experi- 

ence of a distributor of 
clay products. 


HAZ you perhaps dismissed 
the idea of using pencils to 
build your business as too incon- 
sequential to merit discussion? But 
how can you continue to maintain 
this attitude in the face of the 
evidence about Autopoints? 

The sole test of advertising is 
whether or not it pays. Much 
trash is used in specialty advertis- 
ing. It deserves to fail. 

Autopoints are differ- 
ent. They are inex- 
pensive, yet they win 
friendsand hold them. 
Firms tell usagainand 
again that customers 
write in praising this 
pencil, grateful for 
having been favored with so 
useful an article. 

Pacific Clay Products, Los An- 
geles, is one of hundreds of such 
firms. This concern deals in sewer 
and water pipe, brick, tile and stone- 
ware—a kind of business, as every 
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AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Without obligation, please send booklet, sales-build- 
ing proposition, prices, etc., on imprinted Autopoint Pencils. 


Name 


Firm Title. 


The “Better Pencil” 


3 Perfect balance—not “top-heavy.” 
Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 


sales manager knows,wheredozens 
of persons must be contacted in 
connection with every sale. 

Says A. T. Wintersgill, sales 
manager: “We have found this 
pencil to be one of the best ad- 
vertising mediums which we have 
ever used, due to the fact that 
itis not onlya good-looking piece 
of merchandise but is substan- 
tially built and gives exceptionally 

ood service, and we would not 
esitate to recommend this piece 
of merchandise to anyone.” 

Let us tell you of other sales 
managers, in all lines, in all parts 
of the country, who have found 
Autopoints of proved value in 
building good will. Some firms 
use Autopoints as prizes. Others 
as ‘ond will” advertising — 
that is, to supplement the calls 
of salesmen. Whatever your busi- 
ness, we are sure that there is 
one way imprinted Autopoints 
can do a real job for you. 

A tested sales plan 
Without obligation, wewill gladly 
submit a plan to show you how 
we think Autopoints can help you. 

Fill in your name, etc., in the 
space below and mail today. 


Made of Bakelite 
3 Big Features 
1 Cannot “jam’’—protected “ears But 


one simple moving part. othing to go 
wrong. No repairs. 
Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 


weight material. 
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Griswold Will Direct 


Fox Film Advertising 


Glenn Griswold, former editor of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, has 
been elected vice-president of ‘the Fox 
Film Corporation, New York, in 
charge of public relations and adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Griswold at one time was financial 
editor of the Chicago Examiner and 
later of the Chicago Tribune. He was 
Chicago manager of the financial ad- 
vertising agency of Dow, Jones & 
Company. 


Frostilla Adds Its First 
New Item in 58 Years 


The Frostilla Company,  Frostilla 
lotion, Elmira, New York, is intro- 
ducing Frostilla Brushless Shave, its 
first new item in fifty-eight years. 
The new product, said to contain 
neither soap nor alcohol, is packed in 
blue and gold tubes in thirty-five and 
fifty-cent sizes, and in addition to ad- 
vertising in trade papers, general 
magazines and other media, is being 
promoted by sampling and by special 
deals. Jobbers are offered two tubes 
free with each dozen and druggists 
and consumers invited to try a full 
size tube free. Consumers atc being 
reached by coupons in magazines, by 
names sent in by users and by names 
sent in by women who are users of 
Frostilla lotion. 

Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Inc., is 
sales representative and Lawrence C. 
Gumbinner, Inc., both of New York 
City, the advertising agency. 


Aetna Widens Promotion; 


Pushes Auto Insurance 


Aetna Life Insurance Company and 
affliated insurance companies, Hart- 
ford, have increased their advertising 
appropriation 25 per cent for 1931— 
eight national magazines with a com- 
bined circulation of 11,000,000 being 
employed. 

Each advertisement will mention the 
company’s automobile insurance and 
the scope of its service, which today 
embraces 25,000 representatives, 100 
claim offices and 600 claim adjusters. 
To interest sales representatives in the 
Aetna-izers’ national convention to be 
held in Hartford, next August, a spe- 
cial edition of Judge has been pre- 
pared jointly by Aetna’s publicity de- 
partment and the art and editorial 
departments of the magazine. 


Nushawg Will Instruct 


Ohmer Fare Salesmen 


W. N. Nushawg is now general field 
supervisor of cash register sales in- 
struction of the Ohmer Fare Register 
Company, Dayton. 

Mr. Nushawg, a former salesman and 
sales executive with the National Cash 
Register Company, will conduct spe- 
cial schools for cash register salesmen 
at its various agencies throughout the 
country and will hold a series of spe- 
cial sales conventions in Dayton. 


Western Union Telegraph Company will 
celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary next 
month. 


G. E. Products Will Go 
Under Pole in Nautilus 
The advertisers are getting ready 
to go under the North Pole in 
Sir Hubert Wilkins’ submarine, 

the Nautilus, next summer. 
General Electric Company an- 
nounced this week that the 
Nautilus will carry General 
Electric refrigeration, sunlamps, 
radio, washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, electric stove, possibly 
a number of electric fans and a 
radio receiver. 

The Nautilus, named after the 
vessel Jules Verne used in fic- 
tion to carry his characters 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der the Sea,” is now being 
equipped at Philadelphia. It 
will carry a crew of twenty 
(among them Jules Verne’s 
son) and will be able to remain, 
if necessary, six days under 
water—traveling under the ice 
by the “sledding” principle ap- 
plied upside down. 


There is heartening news in the advertise. 
ment this week of the Springfield 
Massachusetts, newspapers. Their local 
advertising lineage for the first fifteen days 
of March is ahead of that for the same 
period in 1930. Retailers in that city state 
that results have warranted the increase. 
A leading department store reports their 
annual anniversary sale to be 11 per cent 
ahead of last year—and this in spite of 
the drop in retail prices. 

a 
Newspaper advertising is the most sensi- 
tive form of advertising media—first to feel 
a depression and first to lead the way out, 
While most newspapers continue to show 
losses as compared with the previous year, 
the percentage of loss is steadily being 
whittled down. New York City papers, 
for example, showed a 15 per cent loss in 
December, a 12.5 per cent loss in January 
and only 8.2 per cent in February. 

* * * 


Among the more than 400 _ individual 
newspapers whose total lineage is tabu. 
lated by SALES MANAGEMENT each month, 
thirteen showed a gain in December over 
the corresponding month in the previous 
year, thirty-six in January, and fifty-seven 
in February. 
* oe & 

“Are You Buying Any $5,000 Diamonds?” 
is the heading of a letter sent out this 
week by Industrial Publications, Inc., Chi- 
cago, to their advertisers and prospects. 
The letter goes on to point out that Tiffany 
knows only too well that people are not 
buying much jewelry today. “And, know- 
ing this fact, Tiffany is advertising to 
people who will be buying jewelry t0- 
morrow. With the prestige of years be- 
hind them, with a name known throughout 
the world, Tiffany continues to advertise 
boldly at a time when luxury business is 
almost at a standstill. And perhaps one 
reason why Tiffany is the most famous 
jewelry house in the world is the simple 
fact that Tiffany continues to advertise 
regardless of buying conditions—continues 
to advertise to the buyers of tomorrow.” 


Northwestern Exchange 
Sells Skookum Apples 


Skookum Packers Association, with 
headquarters at Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton, has signed a five-year contract 
with the Northwestern Fruit Ex 
change, affiliated with the American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., of Pittsburgh, 
whereby Northwestern will handle 
distribution of Skookum apples ni 
tionally and internationally. 

The Skookum Packers are spending 
this year $50,000 for advertising. 


Coast Radio Chains Join 


Coastwide-United Broadcasting Company. 
Los Angeles, has absorbed the Northwest 
Broadcasting System, Seattle—thus acquit! 
ing KJR, Seattle; KEX, Portland; KGA, 
Spokane; KYA, San Francisco, and bring: 
ing the total of its stations to twelve. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, New York, silks, to 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
there. 


AMERICAN AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION, 
New York, Savoia-Marchetti amphibian 
and flying boats, to William H. Denney 
Company, Inc., there. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, New 
York, Mulch paper division, to Calkins & 
Holden, New York. 


AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING MACHINE 
CoMPANY, New York, Ammco_ razor 
blades, to Hanff-Metzger, Inc., there. 


FoRSYTHE SHOE CORPORATION, operating 
a chain of retail shoes stores in the east 
and middlewest, to Rudolf Mosse, Inc., 
New York. 


M. H. RuHopes, INc., New Haven, Mark- 
Time automatic electric time switches, to 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, New York. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC., Syra- 
cuse, to Conklin Mann., Inc., New York. 
Magazines, newspapers and __ business 


papers. 


MouUNTAIN STATES HONEY PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, Boise, Idaho, to Wallace V. 
Machay Company, Seattle. Territorial 
newspapers, radio, direct mail, along the 
Pacific Coast. 


C. H. & Geo. H. Cross, INc., Montpelier 
and St. Johnsbury, Vermont, crackers, to 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New York. 


HENEPH CORPORATION, Kingston, New 
York, pharmaceutical specialties, to Street 
& Finney, Inc., New York, Newspapers. 


BANKERS ELECTRIC PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Boston and New York, local bank 
vault burglar alarms and hold-up protection 
devices, to the Tuthill Advertising Agency, 
New York. Direct mail and publications. 


1931 NATIONAL AIR RACES, to be held at 
Cleveland, August 29-September 7, to 
Humphrey & Prentke, Inc., there. News- 
papers, trade papers, radio, outdoor and 
direct mail. 


BREWSTER COMPANY, INC., Shreveport, 
Louisiana, oil and gas well drilling equip- 
ment, to Leon Booth & Associates there. 
Oil publications. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN, INC., New York, 
facial preparations, to Benton & Bowles, 
there. Magazines, newspapers and roto- 
gravure. 


TRANSAMERICAN AIRLINES CORPORATION, 
Cleveland, air transport division of the 
Thompson Aeronautical Corporation, to 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., there. 


SquirE DiNGEE COMPANY, Chicago, Ma 
Brown pickles, preserves and other prod- 
ucts, to Mitchell-Faust-Dickson & Wieland, 
Inc., of that city. Radio, posters and 
newspapers. 


BurkArt 


PROCESSED 


Good books and 


good catalogs de- 
serve good covers 


There are Burk-Art Covers in practically 
every price range and for every requirement 


in books, catalogs or loose leaf binders. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 
545 W. LARNED STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKLIN 
JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 


JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 
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EW PHASE OF THE BRAND WAR: Of 
IN om than usual moment is the announcement 

that the trade price of a popular brand of coffee 
has been cut five cents a pound. What motive lies be- 
hind this action is a matter for speculation. The significant 
fact is the challenge to private brands in the price arena. 
Recent discussion of private brands has noted the tendency 
of national brands to resist the current which has been 
carrying commodity prices downward. This resistance has 
encouraged faith in the value of consumer demand built 
up by sustained advertising. At the same time, however, 
it has encouraged private brands seeking consumer accept- 
ance at price concessions. . . . Whether the example set 
by one important packer, leader in its field, will be fol- 
lowed generally remains to be seen. Much depends on 
the practical outcome. The situation is complex. National 
brands rely largely for their position in public esteem on 
their reputation for quality. On that reputation they base 
their claim to a price which is sometimes higher than the 
price of a competing private brand. In the present case a 
substantial change has been made in one of their weapons 
of defense and attack. The result will be watched with 
acute interest, especially for its influence on other lines. 
It may mark a new phase in merchandising and larger 
sales than ever of national brands. 
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OLLAR SALES AND PRICES: A good deal of 
TD) imprtanc is attached to chain store sales as an 

index of trade conditions. The sales of the in- 
dependent stores would be a better criterion since they 
still do something like three-quarters of the country’s re- 
tail business. But as the independent store figures are 
not available, we must do the best we can with what we 
have. In doing so, however, we should remember that 
on their face the returns are misleading. The dollar vol- 
ume has been somewhat less in the last few months than 
it was in the same period last year, not so much because 
people are buying less than they did a year ago, but 
because the prices they pay for what they buy this year 
are lower. Everyone knows this. But as comparatively 
few chains publish their sales by quantity of goods dis- 
posed of as well as by cash receipts, the true facts are not 
disclosed with any degree of definiteness. . . . For- 
tunately, we get a broad hint of the situation from the 
monthly statements of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company which furnishes both items. In February, for 
example, this company, the largest of all chains, sold 
$82,384,806 worth of goods. This was 4.3 per cent less 
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than it sold in February, 1930. But the smaller dollar 
volume represented 887,032,000 pounds of groceries, in- 
cluding the weight of packages and wrappers, while the 
larger amount accounted for only 801,172,000 pounds, 


‘This year’s February sales, in other words, were made at 


the rate of 9.29 cents a pound, whereas last year’s Feb. 
ruary sales were made at the rate of 10.75 cents a pound. 
If the poundage of February, 1931, had been sold at the 
1930 price the dollar volume of sales this year would 
have been $95,356,000, 10.5 per cent more than the dol- 
lar volume of February, 1930. It does not follow, of 
course, that sales at the higher price would have reached 
that amount this year. The conditional figure, however, 
throws a good deal of light on the bearing of prices on 
this year’s gross business. 
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HE NORMAL AND THE ABNORMAL: 
OT v2 Ford’s way of expressing confidence in 

the business outlook is to say that times are 
good although only a few persons now share his knowl- 
edge of the fact. Perhaps he underestimates the public 
intelligence. As has been pointed out in these columns, 
a good many businesses are making more money than 
ever; the people are still buying what they need in large 
quantity, although, as shown in the article above, they are 
not always paying as much for it as they paid last year. 
Savings bank deposits are piling up to new peaks. And 
credit customers of department stores, we are now in- 
formed by the Department of Commerce, are paying their 
bills about as promptly as usual with scarcely more than 
the crdinary number of defaults. . . . Most business men 
will be inclined to believe that Mr. Ford is playing with 
words, as is his habit. They have less reason to disagree 
with him than they may at first think, however, if they 
will make due allowance for their own tendency to meas- 
ure present conditions by those of the immediately pre- 
ceding period of abnormal inflation. The same influence 
magnified their estimate of the inventory collapse in 1921 
and blurred their vision of the recovery which, beginning 
slowly in 1922, was obvious to everyone before that year 
was half finished. It affects their reasoning in appraising 
the importance of the current commodity price indices. 
Instead of adjusting their businesses to a new condition 
in that respect, many of them are still disposed to wait 
for signs of readjustment of the dollar and goods equa- 
tion. They would do better if they would realize that 
present prices are far nearer the normal than were the 
prices of two years ago. 
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WLW engineers have designed a special 
microphone far superior to those in common 
use. This "mike" is so sensitive that it will 
respond to the beat of the human heart. 


The purpose of WLW has been to 
create programs of highest enter- 
tainment and educational value, and 
with super power make them avail- 
able to as many people as possible. 


W IL WV 


THE NATION'S STATION 


That WLW has been successful is 
best attested to by listeners them- 
selves. The more than 10,000 pieces 
of mail received daily by our fan 
mail department make us confident 
of the high regard in which WLW 
is held by the radio public. 


WRITE FOR THE 
WLW BROCHURE 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
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by a trainer who himself has come 
up from the rank of salesman. A 
sales manual containing talking points, 
helpful information and other data is 
given to each man. 

Each day the salesman sends in re- 
port cards about the various dealers 
on whom he called, giving informa- 
tion which enables the sales promotion 
department to make further contacts 
by mail with the customer or prospect. 
A copy of every letter written in a 
salesman’s territory is mailed to the 
salesman so that he knows at all times 
what is going on between the house 
and the customer between calls. If, 
for example, a salesman reports John 
Smith of Johnstown as having Key- 
spray on hand but not using it accord- 
ing to directions, or using it in 
insufficient quantities, the promotion 
department writes a tactful letter to 
that customer, pointing out the fallacy 
of that action. When Tom Adams in 
Oshkosh has just recovered from a 
serious illness, he appreciates a friend- 
ly letter from the folks he deals with, 
and the promotion department sees 
that he gets it. 


Salesmen Like Promotion 


When this cooperative plan of fol- 
lowing up the salesman’s call with 
correspondence was put into effect the 
men in the field shrugged their shoul- 
ders and did not see much good in it. 
But when dealers began to mention 
these letters to the salesmen, when 
orders began coming in to the house 
by mail and the salesmen received full 
commission on them, their viewpoint 
gradually changed. No longer did 
they look upon this promotion work 
as merely a whim of the management, 
but they began to recognize it as a 
helpful adjunct to their own efforts 
and a vital element in their success. 

They now encourage dealers to mail 
in their orders when merchandise is 
needed before their next call. The 
company always allows the salesman 
full commission on orders received by 
mail, provided the salesman has called 
in person on that dealer within three 
months prior to the time the order 
was received. Territories are so ar- 
ranged that each man can cover his 
territory within that time and the com- 
pany insists upon his doing so. It 
sometimes happens that the promotion 
department neglects to follow up a 
report card, but in that case the sales- 
man who sent it in fails to get his 


Why Keyspray Sales Jumped 
40 Per Cent in 1930 


(Continued from page 504) 


copy of the letter and he soon writes 
in about it. So successful is this 
follow-up that slightly over half of all 
the business obtained by mail comes 
in as a result of direct advertising sent 
at the request of the salesman, to fol- 
low the salesman’s call. 

Personal sales effort is supplement- 
ed in the form of folders and letters. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the total vol- 
ume of the company comes in by 
means of direct mail. A mailing of 
a four-page, letter-size folder with 
card enclosure sent under one-cent 
postage averages 2 per cent inquiries 
and serves in addition as an excellent 
stimulus for the salesmen. 


How We Won the 


Baking Industry 
(Continued from page 497) 
course covers three weeks, _ this 


does not necessarily mean that a baker 
receives only three weeks’ instructions. 
If a student has not covered the course 
in this time, he is allowed to remain 
until such time as he is fully prepared 
to leave. 

All basic operations in baking pro- 
duction are condensed into the three 
weeks’ course. Lectures are given cov- 
ering the various phases of the baking 
business, and every graduate receives 
a handsome diploma, which stands as 
proof of his ability as a baker. 

Further to aid the baker in selling 
his products, the makers of Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast maintain an advertising 
service in the New York office. Here 
an experienced advertising personnel 
prepares advertising material and cam- 
paigns for bakers, at cost. The 
Fleischmann men in the field, after 
an extensive study, point out to 
bakers in their territory just what sort 
of advertising is needed. The New 
York office prepares the advertising 
material suggested by the representa- 
tive, and the local Fleischmann or- 
ganization helps the baker in every 
possible way to get the most out of 
this advertising. 

In offering their service to bakers, 
the makers of Fleischmann’s yeast 
make no pretense of altruism—of giv- 
ing something for nothing. Their 
experience has shown that in helping 
the baker, they are really helping 
themselves; that only in so far as the 
baker makes headway, will their com- 
pany show real progress. 


How Price Competition 


Destroys a Market 
(Continued from page 495) 


been engaged in, and particularly the 
advertising element in this selling ex. 
pense, has mounted up past the mar. 
gin the dealer has in the product, he 
loses interest and the article dies as 
a downtown “quick promotion,” or 
even as an item that can be profitably 
advertised at infrequent intervals. 
The advertising and selling from 
E to G have all been on price, the 
very evident presumption being that 
everyone knew about the product and 
wanted it. No new people have been 
made to want the product in all this 
E to G period, which in the case of 
many products represents five years 
during which upward of 12,000,000 
new families will have come into be. 
ing. What has happened, then, be- 
tween E and G has been the exhaust. 
ing of the prospects created by the 
specialty selling from C to E. 


Add New Features 


At G the opportunity then presents 
itself to the intelligent manufacturer 
to introduce extra features into the 
product, re-establish a high list price 
and summon the courage and capital 
necessary to put an organization back 
in the field assured that for some time 
to come he will not be bothered with 
downtown competition. In other 
words, the product which became a 
staple at E, and which has been 
through an exhaustive process from 
E to G, must be re-made at G into a 
fresh new specialty. This cannot be 
done with quality or with paint. The 
product must be re-born, not only as 
something new and different but it 
must, in addition to being new and 
different, have actual extra features of 
performance or extra services built 
into it which the public does not know 
and understand. 

He will find himself with a field 
organization and a dealer organization 
that have been demoralized in a price 
orgy, who have been weakened by fol- 
lowing the lines of least resistance, 
and who have been talking only price 
in their selling and advertising, for- 
getting entirely to talk about what the 
product will do. He must take this 
organization, prepare it for good, hard, 
tedious work, and then start slowly 
up the old, hard, rocky path from G 
to H, building a new consciousness 
of this product, with its new 
uses, and with its mew price, 1 
the minds of a public which is jus 
as new and strange to the product 4 
it was in the period C to E. He will 
have shaken his weaker competition 19 
the “slough of despond’” between F 
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and G, and if between F and H he 
has further eliminated competition, 
has covered the new features of 
his product with patents, or has gotten 
together on the basis of constructive 
understanding with the other factors 
in the field, he can then continue on 
a high volume and high profit busi- 
ness just as long as he can keep his 
product fresh and new and keep his 
sales power and appeal geared closely 
to the trade and the public. 

Several important things are evident 
from this. The first is that in con- 
nection with the sale of most of these 
products, we require one type of 
dealer from C to E—the pure specialty 
dealer who goes out and does a cre- 
ative selling job on what the product 
will do. We require another type of 
dealer from E to G because in this 
period the merchandise is sold through 
advertising, and price advertising at 
that, and this advertising will only 
pull for large downtown outlets en- 
joying clienteles which can be turned 
into trafic on their floors by price 
advertising. 


Two Courses Open 


The manufacturer, therefore, has 
two courses at E: first, he can stay with 
the specialty dealer and continue his 
high price, his high discount and his 
high specialty selling expense on a 
product that is no longer a specialty 
and is not responsive to the specialty 
selling effort. Both the manufacturer 
and the dealer will succumb under this 
progiam. The second course for the 
manufacturer is to forsake the spe- 
cialty dealer and the specialty dealer’s 
interest, cut the price on his product, 
and give it to the downtown trade. 
This results, of course, in killing off 
the specialty dealers whom he is going 
to need again so badly at G. 

Therefore the smart manufacturer, 
realizing that in the normal progress 
of given models through the staple to 
specialty process he is going to need 
both types of dealers, will, as soon 
as the point D is passed with one 
product, get ready to introduce to the 
market a fresh, new, hot specialty so 
that when the tide turns at E on his 
present product he can be well along 
the upward path with his specialty 
dealers on the new product. 

Hence, if at the point A’ he starts 
off his new specialty, he will find by 
the time the price demoralization on 
his old product is reaching its worst, 
he has already gotten into his stride 
at B’ on the new specialty, and while 
¢ Is giving the downtown people 
what they need, and while he is giv- 
ing himself the big volume and the 
Ower overhead and manufacturing 
Cost that come with turning out simple 


2 ees 


staple commodities in great quantities, 
he is at the same time taking care of 
the people to whom he owes an obli- 
gation and from whom he can expect 
the real promotional work on his new 
product. 

The second thing we can gather 
from this is that a given product or a 
given profitable operation is only built 
up during the period when we are 
selling what the product will do. In- 
asmuch as few of us are enjoying the 
questionable advantage of a monopoly, 
this selling of what our product will 
do falls into two groups; first, the 
basic function of the product, and 
second, the extra things our product 
will do over others in the market. 
We do not need to stress, of course, 
that these extra functions are in direct 
comparison with competition, but if 
we build up these extra functions in 
the mind of the customer as part of 
the desire, then the competitor’s prod- 
uct will not answer the demand. 

Hugh D. Hart, the great personal 
leader in the insurance field, constantly 
implores his organization to sell their 
“margins.” I believe that the answer 
to the present situation for any in- 
dividual company, for any industry, 
for the whole business structure, is to 
get everyone busy searching out the 
margins he has in his product or that 
he can build into it, and then to 
launch a vigorous, intensive, sustained 
campaign with his field organization, 
with the dealer organization and with 
the public, to acquaint all concerned 
with the extra advantages offered by 
the product, this in order to recreate 
the demand which we have been using 
up during this period of depression 
and price competition. 


F. A. A. Will Discuss 
Constructive Finance 


Aspects of ‘The Constructive Force in 
Finance” will be discussed by promi- 
nent financial executives at the six- 
teenth annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, in 
Boston, September 14-17. 

Joseph A. Levin, of A. G. Becker & 
Company, Chicago, has been appoint- 
ed general chairman and George 
Dock, Jr., of Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, New York, eastern chairman of 
the Investment Research Committee, 
the principal work of which will be 
a revision of the textbook, ‘‘Advertis- 
ing Investment Securities,” published 
in 1928. 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 
will inaugurate an intensive national news- 
paper campaign March 19, under the direc- 
tion of the San Francisco office of Fuller 
and Smith & Ross, Inc. 
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-_ of the Stutz Motor Car Company, 
Marmon to Make Trucks; duke a is eek ae Vegetable Concentrate 


Moskovics in New Firm Herrington consulting engineer of im Test Campaign 

Marmon Herrington Company has Washington, D. C., vice-president and = Test campaigns in New York, Oregon 
been formed at Indianapolis as a sub- _ chief engineer. and Louisiana are being launched by 
sidiary of the Marmon Motor Car Mr. Moskovics, for a number of years Vegetable Nutritions, Ltd., of Palo 
Company there, to manufacture com- had the reputation of being one of the Alto, California, to promote a dehy: 
mercial vehicles. best “‘salesmen” in the automotive in-  drated vegetable concentrate. 

G. M. Williams, president of Mar- dustry. For the last two years he was Three rural and three city newspapes 
mon, is president of the new company, engaged in industrial organization are being used in each section. 

Fr. E. Moskovics, formerly president work in New York. national campaign may follow. 
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Butane and Propane Open 


Vast New Market 
(Continued from page 502) 


However, the producers of regulators, 
valves and fittings, of steel or wrought- 
iron pipe, pipe-fittings, tanks, tank cars, 
high-pressure holders and miscellane- 
ous devices will all have a substantial 
share in this enormous expenditure. 
The automotive industry will sell a 
large number of trucks, salesmen’s cars 
and other vehicles, for the bottled gas 
industry is essentially an industry on 
wheels. The labor necessary to man 
this industry and to provide a high- 
grade gas service to users of bottled 
gas will run into large figures.” 

So much for the market for appli- 
ances and equipment. The methods 
of selling this market are not particu- 
larly unusual. 


Opening the Market 

Large appliance manufacturers send 
crews into the local situation, the 
leading hardware dealer may serve as 
appliance dealer or a store be rented 
temporarily. Demonstrations are put 
on, appliances sold and installed with 
one or two men usually left to finish 
up loose ends after the crew has 
moved into the next market. Natu- 
rally, efforts of the appliance sellers 
follow closely the gas company’s sell- 
ing, which makes the prospecting sim- 
ple since every resident who signs up 
for gas must have one or more appli- 
ances. There is no standard procedure 
on dealerships. In some cases the 
local utility maintains the appliance 
dealership. In others an existing re- 
tailer is appointed. 

Industrial equipment like piping, 
cement, brick building materials where 
transportation costs are important, is 
sold by local mill supply houses. At 
present only two pump companies 
make pumps suited to this type of gas 
plant. 

The extension of domestic gas out- 
lined in this article is expected to 
affect the sales of certain food prod- 
ucts. Gas ranges lend themselves par- 
ticularly to broiling and oven cooking. 
Thus, housewives now limited in these 
Operations by wood, coal and kerosene 
stoves are likely with the installation 
of gas ranges to buy more chops for 
broiling, roasts and other foods for 
oven cooking. 

The regulated heat of gas should ex- 
tend the range of the housewife’s bak- 
ing. Certain prepared flours and other 
baked products may find greater use. 
While it is impossible to estimate the 
extent of this new changed market, for 
meats and baked products, it is 
obvious that it will be particularly re- 
ceptive to new menus. 


There is 
no substitute 
for the Star-Tele- 
gram and Record- 
Telegram. 140,000 
daily circulation in 
Fort Worth and 
West Texas. 
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RADIO ADVERTISERS | 


There is a gold mine of valuable information for 
you in the RADIO STATION SERVICE, pub- 
lished by Standard Rate & Data Service. 


With it you have at your finger-tips the latest 
| available complete and accurate information 
about all stations that sell time on the air. 


Wavelength, operating power, station and talent 
charges, chain affiliations, mechanical program 
facilities and dozens of other items of helpful 
data are shown. And it’s all in easy-to-find and 
concise form. | 


Specimen pages and further information will be 
cheerfully sent for the asking. 
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WMAL 


On the WASHINGTON'S Fre- 
Air pennant wealth is ahead of quency 


16 630 


Hours WASHINGTON'S Kilo- 
e Spendable income is the second highest in 
Daily America—$1,428 per capita. cycles 
WASHINGTON'S 


Buying public is the most intelligent in 
America. Washington has less than 4% of 
1% of illiterate population. 


CAPITALIZE YOUR ADVERTISING 


Located in the capital of the Nation, Station WMAL is the Wash- 
ington station of the Columbia Broadcasting system. Equipped with 
Western Electric double turntables for spot broadcasting of tran- 
scription programs. 
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“Broadcasting the better things in and for Washington” 
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A Message to 
Executives of Weeks More! 


J. Walter Thompson 
The 1931 Edition Will Be 


ee Published September 26th 

Park Avenue and 5lst Street is 
less than five minutes walk 
from your busy offices. You 
will find this hotel an excel- 
lent place to live, dine with 
friends or prospects, create 
copy and prepare plans—or 


re-create in the Restaurant " think it is by far the best thing of its 
when the day’s work is o’er. kind that has been issued. The night 
Hotel that it arrived | was able to put it to 


immediate use." 


Ambassador D. D. PATTERSON 


PARK AVENUE at S1st STREET 
om 
NEW YORK Lord & Thomas and Logan 
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How to Improve Returns 


on Your Window Displays 
(Continued from page 499) 


he does transgress again, we blacklist 
him for the remainder of the year. 

The result usually is that he writes 
the manufacturer a hot letter and the 
manufacturer mails him a display, but 
he doesn’t get it from us and we won't 
install it for him. 

At the beginning of each year we 
write all those on the blacklist, telling 
them of the value of the window 
service, that we will be glad to renew 
the service if they will abide by the 
agreement and that our trimmer will 
call on them soon. Some remember 
the lesson, but others soon violate the 
rules again. 

It is impractical to make a personal 
check of all windows on the highways 
at frequent intervals, hence we check 
these by letter to the dealers. About 
1 per cent of these letters reveal that 
the displays were not installed or the 
letters come back because of wrong 
address. 

Now, I have discussed ten things 
the window display service should be 
required to do. Nearly all services 
claim to do most of these things, but 
comparatively few do them all sin- 
cerely. The question then arises, how 
can the manufacturer check on the 
services ? 


How to Check Services 


He can do so in one or all of sev- 
eral ways; by having his own salesmen 
check windows, by enlisting the co- 
operation of his jobbet’s salesmen, by 
mailing a card to the dealers or by 
having a representative make an oc- 
casional checking trip. 

Salesmen might be furnished a list 
of, say, ten dealers in a given city 
where displays had been installed. If 
they found all ten of these displays 
satisfactory, it would be fair to as- 
sume that the others were also sat- 
isfactory. If they found some of these 
not in at all or else unsatisfactory, 
they would then go to the service and 
demand a list of all displays and check 
them all. 

The check by mail could easily be 
made by using a double postcard, the 
return card being of the postage-paid 
reply type and providing spaces for 
checking merely “yes” or “‘no’’ to one 
or a few pertinent questions concerm- 
ing the display. Then all dealers 
would be asked to do would be to 
make a check mark or two on the card 
and drop it in a mail box. Some of 
them wouldn’t do that, but enough 
would do so to give a fair check— 
particularly if they didn’t get the dis- 
play. 
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Manufacturers themselves can do 
many things to increase the effective- 
ness of their displays and I am going 
to be so bold as to discuss briefly 
those which concern the services: 

1. Get material to the services in 
ample time. 

2. Furnish correct lists of dealers. 

3. Furnish ample quantities of dum- 
my cartons, etc. 

4. Specify that displays be mounted. 

5. Use smaller cards in place of big 
screens. 

6. Bear in mind that the display 
is for dealer windows. 

7. Announce displays in dealer 
papers published by newspapers. 

8. Back up services in blacklisting 
dealers. 

9. Employ the most reliable service 
in each city. 

Some of these points require little 
or no comment. On the first, it is 
merely an obvious statement of fact 
to say that it takes some time to pre- 
pare and install several hundred win- 
dow displays and that the service 
usually has numerous other accounts 
to take care of, hence it should be 
given as much time as possible. 


Inaccurate List 


Where some manufacturers get the 
lists of dealers they furnish us I can’t 
imagine! Two of them in particular, 
and both are big, well-known manu- 
facturers marketing popular sellers, 
send out lists that are fully 50 per cent 
incorrect. A service loses money on 
these accounts simply because it has 
to follow these incorrect lists. 

Comparatively few manufacturers 
furnish enough dummy cartons to 
make an attractive display. One sends 
twenty, where fifty are required to 
make a good merchandise display. We 
always ask for more and have a hard 
time getting them. The additional 
number of dummies required would 
cost but a few cents more and they 
would make the display far more ef- 
fective. 

Nearly all displays should be 
mounted to get the best results. The 
center panel should be about the 
height of the eyes of the passersby 
and other cards and fixtures should 
balance with it. We mount practical- 
ly all displays, whether or not the 
specifications call for mounting. 

The big screens, or winged panels, 
put out by many manufacturers are 
awkward to handle, make it difficult 
to arrange an attractive display, give 
a flat appearance to the window, look 
like billboards and are not permitted 
in many dealers’ windows. Several 
smaller pieces can be displayed to bet- 
ter advantage in every way and some 
dealers, particularly chain stores, will 


72, AHEAD 


for the first half of March 
in Springfield, Mass. . . . 


... local advertising lineage for the first fifteen days 
.of March is ahead of that for the same period of 1930. 


RESULTS: 


The best part of this is that our retail store friends tell us 
results have warranted the increase. A leading department 
store reports their annual anniversary sale 11% ahead of last 
year .. . and this in spite of the drop in prices; other reports 
parallel this instance. 


If Springfield is not already on your list 


of markets you may find it advantage- 


ous to add it NOW 
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Every outdoor advertising company should have this list of 
over 9000 active, live, national advertisers... with the name 
of each and a player in the oganization who plays an 
important part. Here are prospects GALORE . . . with 
complete information so that you can approach them 
practically and in the shortest space of time. Look into this! 


. NATIONAL REGISTER 
Send for this pUBLISHING COMPANY 


descriptive 353 Broadway 140 So. Dearborn St. 
older... New York Chicago 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 
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use one or more of them where they 
won't admit the big screens. Window 
display space is too valuable to be 
taken up by such fixtures. 

In preparing their specifications, 
many manufacturers seem to forget 
that the display is for dealers’ win- 
dows. They set up the display in 
their own model window or in a 
studio, then imsist that it be installed 
exactly like that in dealers’ windows, 
when perhaps to do so is impossible. 
Some are set up against closed back- 
grounds, for example, whereas 75 per 
cent of drug store windows have no 
permanent backgrounds. 

Probably a majority of metropolitan 
newspapers publish a little dealer 
paper in which they are glad to re- 
produce a photograph of manufac- 
turers’ displays, together with a line 
or two about it, and where dealers can 
get it by a telephone call. Such pub- 
licity invariably results in the use of 
more displays. 

The eighth point hardly needs com- 
ment and manufacturers will of course 
do as they think best in the matter. 

There are all manner of window 
display services, just as there are all 
manner of dealers and others. Good 
ones charge more than poor ones. The 
scale of prices ranges from about 
$1.25 for an irresponsible free lance 
to $2.50 for the best organizations. 


A Survey 
of the Gasoline 


Filling and Service 
Station Field 


The Gasoline Retailer has 
just completed a survey 
of 1,000 of its subscribers, 
taken at random from its 
mailing list. This survey 
gives an extensive picture 
of what the filling and 
service stations through- 
out the United States are 
experiencing. It is avail- 
able to inquirers inter- 
ested in this field. 
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Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
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EXECUTIVE WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 


one years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN HAVING YOUR 
merchandise properly distributed in the Southwest? 
I can save you money if your goods are of merit. 
Only high-class merchandise considered. If inter- 
ested, address H. E. Gordon, 524 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12, We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex. 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation. 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
/~—7 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


_YOUNG SALES PROMOTION MAN, UNIVER. 

sity graduate, to act as assistant to Sales or Adver- 
tising Manager or can take charge of department 
in small organization. Proven sales letters, quali- 
fied in mailing list supervision, correspondence 
market research, house organ editing, copy, layout. 
packaging, trade magazine, manufacturing, whole. 
sale, retail, direct sales experience in various lines. 
Middle west preferred, but go anywhere for right 
job. Address Box 287, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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420 Lexington Avenue 


WHAT THE SALES MANAGEMENT 
WASHINGTON BUREAU WILL DO FOR YOU 


In addition to furnishing executive readers with authentic reports of govern- 
mental and private organization activities that have an important bearing on 
business, The Washington Bureau will accept custom assignments on a 
moderate per diem fee basis, from manufacturers who wish special infor- 
mation from Washington sources. Through this service, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT offers an opportunity for companies to conserve their own executive 
time and money which might otherwise be invested in trips to Washington 
for special investigations on pending legislation, trade-mark matters, the 
gathering of statistical data, and similar missions. 
in availing themselves of this confidential service are invited to address 
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New York, N. Y. 
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